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He will be long remembered for 


“Truth in Advertising” 


(1869-JoHN IRVING ROMER -1933) 











Tue establishment of a Retailer’s Code under the National Recovery 
Act the month of his death, may well be considered an historic vale- 
dictory for John Irving Romer, Editor and Publisher of Printers’ Ink. 


His long campaign has succeeded. “Truth in Advertising” will become 
embodied in a code of ethics, under government sanction, defining right 
principles for the advertising and selling of merchandise to the public. 


Though the name of Romer did not figure prominently in the industrial 
and social revolution of the last few months, it was his standards of 
fair dealing, his vigorous championship of practical idealism in trade, 
that made possible a clear perception of the right relations that should 
exist between seller and buyer. 


We who knew him well as personal friend and professional collaborator 
for over 40 years, feel his loss sadly. 


But he richly fulfilled his destiny. And he leaves behind him a living 
and vital legacy of loyal workers who will give permanence to his 


principles. 


N.W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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HE traffic signals of trade revival are 

flashing the green lights for sales activity 
in Milwaukee—and now’s the time to get out 
in front of the crowd in this market. 


Milwaukee pay envelopes have steadily 
increased in number and size since April. 
Factory payrolls in June were 40 per cent over 
a year ago and it is estimated that recent gains 
have been still greater. Department store sales 
in July bettered the same month of ’32 by 9 
per cent. Retail advertising linage in The 
Milwaukee Journal is up more than 30 per 
cent in August Over a year ago. 


By all means your fall schedules should include 
Milwaukee and The Journal—and should 
be based on the sales possibilities of today. 
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What Is Phony P 
By T. Harry Thompson 


Copy Supervisor, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
HEN Prof. March and his son compiled the 1925 edition 
of their Thesaurus Dictionary, they failed to include that 


laconic locution of the sporting world, “phony.” 


But from the 


words that they did list under Truthfulness—Fraud, I assume 


that the March Boys had been 
determined to do a fine job of 
spleen-venting in several pages of 
six-point. 

In the line-up are such old 
favorites as “bogus,” “factitious,” 
“meretricious,” “pinchbeck,” “pseu- 
do,” “spurious,” “humbug,” “gerry- 
mander,” “thimblerig,” and “fake.” 
The boys really went out of their 
way to find synonyms like “in- 
gannation,” “nousle,” and “brum- 
magem,” but, as I said, they were 
out to do a job with no holds 
barred. However, the thing I have 
in mind is best expressed in the 


vernacular of the pink sheets, 
“phony.” 
Actually, what is phony in 


people is also phony in the ad- 
vertisements. For what is an adver- 
tisement but a personality in print? 
Practically every advertisement I 
ever saw has its counterpart in 
human beings I have met. Like 


people, you get to know the: ad- 
vertisements. You trust them or 
you mistrust them; you like their 


general appearance or you do not; 
you like their tone-of-voice or 
something instinctive within you 
flashes a warning. And between 
the poles of Yes and No is the 
whole of profit and loss. 

I do not believe that many ad- 


Table of Contents on page 94 





“taken” plenty in their time, and 


vertisements are deliberately phony, 
either in whole or in part. That 
is, I do not think that many of 
them really set out to give false 
impressions, or to do other than to 
put their best foot forward. When 
a man wears a pink silk shirt, a 
paste horseshoe scarf-pin, a waxed 
mustache, and spats, he is not in- 
fallibly a tout; he may have a 
heart of gold, know nothing about 
race-horses, and dress that way 
merely because it is his idea of 
swank, 

It is the same with the adver- 
tisements. Something gets out of 
hand in their building, or there has 
been some fumdiddling somewhere 
along the line from writer to super- 
visor to representative to adver- 
tiser (or whatever the sequence 
may be). 

There is one periodical (and I 
hasten to say that it is a particular 
indispensable of mine) which 
seems to have more than its quota 
of advertisements which are phony 
in whole or in part; that is, phony 
in tone and general impression, I 
do not mean deceptive, understand, 
but advertisements that misfire be- 
cause the writer has over-striven 
for cleverness. 

He or she thinks of this maga- 
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zine as America’s smartest, most 
sophisticated commentator upon the 
theater, the screen, the drolleries, 
and the current scene in general. 
And when confronted with a copy- 
order for that publication, he 
becomes self-conscious and over- 
shoots the mark, particularly if he 
has not mastered the difficult art 
of being casual and convincing at 
one and the same time. 

There is a line that used to be 
almost standard in certain help- 
wanted advertisements: “Commis- 
sion basis to start.” Ah, yes. I 
see it all now. If the salesman 
who answers that ad doesn’t sell, 
he doesn’t eat. Fair enough, in 
normal times. But when, by dint 
of plugging and some luck, he be- 
gins to sell and his commissions 
get up where he can own a car as 
good as the boss’, he will be put 
on a salary basis. “Commission 
basis to start,” and when you make 
good, you cluck, we'll put you in 
your proper place—on a salary that 
we can control. Is that a phony 
line? I claim that it is. 

Beside me as I type is a news- 
paper advertisement for a gasoline, 
that brought me to the verge of 
mass murder when I clipped it 
some months ago. It shows a motor- 
cycle-cop giving the usual harangue 
to a stalled motorist, but in an un- 
usual manner . . . the dialect of 
ancient Dublin, punctuated with an 
extraordinary knowledge of this 
particular gasoline. I should like 
to quote the entire piece verbatim, 
changing only the name of the 
product, which is well known and 
deserving of better treatment. 


“Are ye goin’ to camp here, 
sonny?” 

“No, officer. I know I’ve been 
parked here over the time-limit, but 
I can’t get this car started. It’s been 
out in the cold too long.” 

“When wiil you young fellas get 
wise to yourselves? Why don’t ye 
buy a gasoline that won’t quit on ye 
the minute yer back is turned?” 

“But all gasolines are like this in 
cold weather, officer!” 

“Oh they are, are they? Well, me 
lad, the gas J] use in me own car is 
different altogether! That car could 
be afther standing out in the bitter 
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cold for hours and no sooner do | 
step on the starter than it’s ready to 
be off!” 

“What kind of gasoline do you 
use?” 

“Zippo. It’s a dry gas. That's 
what does the trick.” 

“What do you mean by dry?” 

“°Tis not dry in the same sense 
that water is wet. It means that the 
gas is so volatile that it vaporizes 
quickly in cold weather, producing 
a completely dry mixthure in the 
cylinders. Wan touch of the spark 
and it’s off!” 

“Well, that certainly sounds as if 
Zippo is a swell gasoline for cold 
weather.” 

“None better, me lad, winter or 
summer!” 

“Thanks for the tip, officer. I'll 
use Zippo from now on.” 

“Yes, do, me lad, and ye’ll be 
blocking the traffic no longer.” 


What is it about the writing of 
conversational copy, I wonder, that 
makes imbeciles of nine out of ten 
who attempt it? Novelists and 
short-story writers, in the main, 
write dialog that, at least, sounds 
natural—that is “in character.” 
The average writer of advertising 
copy, however, makes a pitiable 
mess of it. And when and if any- 
body reads it, the paint chips off 
and you see the papier-maché un- 
derneath. Phony! 

When advertisers borrowed that 
device of the cartoonist, the “bal- 
loon,” I fear there was overem- 
phasis of the last syllable. At 
least, I have come to regard most 
of that type of presentation as “bal- 
loonatic-strip” advertising. May 
we examine some of it? 

Two women and a grocer having 
a merry bit of chit-chat about a 
brand of coffee. One woman says: 


. . . 80 I changed to Bunker Hill 
and you ought to hear the family 
praise my coffee now. 


And the other woman agrees: 


Same here—and have you noticed 
the saving? It has so much flavor 
that I’m getting more cups from a 
pound. 


Then the grocer chips in, al- 
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Rhode Island mill wages 


$3,000,000 More a Month 


start cash registers ringing ! 


Rhode Island mill workers had 
$3,000,000 more to spend last month 
than in July, 1932. Total manufacturing 
payrolls were $7,664,669 . . . nearly 
10% above June, 48% above April, 
and 64% above a year ago. 

There's a feeling that better times will 
stay. Rhode Islanders bought more than 
twice as many new cars as in the pre- 
vious July. Total registrations for the 
month were unprecedented. A 10% 





Journal-Bulletin 


FAMILIES: increase in department store sales was 
featured by a sudden jump in instalment 
In Rh ; 
s a wand business. 
2 oF 3 Improvement is distributed throughout 
Average forState the Providence market, and makes wide 


as a Whole 


coverage profitable. The Journal, with 
special strength in the trade area and 
19 on 90 among able-to-buy families, showed re- 
sponsive gains for July in retail, general 
and total display advertising. 


In Providence 


A. B, C. City 





Providence Journal «Bulletin 
Dominating New Englands Second Langest Market 


CHAS, H, EDDY CO, Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston - New York - Chicago San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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though the two customers pay no 
attention to him, with: 


Listen to that. I'll bet ten women 
said the same thing today. Bunker 
Hill certainly rung the bell with 
that Zooka-Dook Process. 


I don’t believe any such conver- 
sation took place, and neither do 
you. 

The characters are O.K., but 
their lines are phony. What they 
probably said was: 


First Woman—“Can you and Eddie 
come over tomorrow night? Nothing 
fancy; just some cards and maybe 
a couple of George’s ‘Kitchen Spe- 
cials’-—you know.” 

Second Woman—“Sure, we'd love 
to. Can I phone you later, in case 
Eddie can’t make it?” 

Grocer (to himself) —“Wish those 
dames would can the conversation. 
I’m here to sell goods. Say, that 
wren on the left is pretty cute.” 


The next one is more than a 
year old, and came out at what I 
hope was the height of the balloon- 
atic hysteria. Mamma, Papa, and 
two kids are surveying their new 
car. They are evidently pleased be- 
yond words, but the copy writer 
feels called upon to supply some, 
to wit: 


“Well, George, we certainly de- 
cided right this time.” 

“I should say so. A big, power- 
ful Blimp Straight-Eight sedan— 
and only $995!” 


Actually, the conversational 
headlines were not set in balloons, 
but it was doubtless balloon fever 
that inspired the phony talk. 

Here is a short one we may pass 
over with a grunt: 


Boy: “Say, Mother—that sure is 
good bread.” 

Mother: “Yes, Son—bread made 
with such nourishing milk is so 
good for you, I won’t risk buying 


| had 


cheaper breads! 


Bully for you, Mother. Lay off 
those vitamin-vitiated breads of the 
cheaper kind. 
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Here is an ad for a cereal. Let 
us call it, in kindness, “Wheat 
Smackies.” I won’t quote the entire 
conversation, but merely that of 
the young hopeful : 


Gee! But these Wheat’ Smackies 
are yummy—lI could eat ’em and eat 
*em—watch me get big and strong 
now! 


Any son of mine who used such 
a nincompoop word as “yummy” 
would have to be big and strong, 
or I would hang one on his chin, 
the sissy! 

Here are two shaving-cream 
zealots, having a perfectly knock- 
down-and-drag-out debate about 
the relative merits of their respec- 
tive favorites, both products being 
made and sponsored by the same 
advertiser : 


“Pardon me for bragging, Bill, 
but Coconut’s the finest shaving- 
cream a man ever used!” 

“You're wrong again, Walt — 
Princeton’s for me—first, last, and 
always. You can have all the rest.” 

“T tell you I’ve tried ’em all and 
for quick, lasting lather in any kind 
of water—hot or cold—hard or soft 
—nothing—absolutely nothing—com- 
pares with Coconut.” 

“Don’t be so cock-sure! My 
beard’s as tough as yours and I 
never knew what a close shave was 
till I used Princeton’s.” 

“Yeah? Well, you'll never know 
what a real shave is till you use a 
coconut-oil shaving-cream.” 

“What d’ye mean, real shave? I 
claim it takes a real shaving-cream 
to get these bristles of mine off 
close to the skin. T’ll stick to my 
Princeton’s.” 


For the love of lather, Fellows, 
get on with your shaving, will you? 

Let us squint at some more 
phony conversation by the motor- 
car mentioned before: 


“True, they're big, luxurious eights, 
Jim—yet priced as low as $935.” 


Hope I’m not tiring you out. 
Here’s one addressed to the ladies: 


I find Bangs helpful all through 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Strange Craft Thrills 


2,500,000 Blase Iowans 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune Satiates Iowans’ Desire to 
View New Type of Aircraft; Many Take Initial Flight 


OWA’S 2,500,000 had never 

seen such a strange craft as 
The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune’s autogiro when in 1931— 
one of the first seven delivered 
in America—it joined The Reg- 
ister and Tribune air fleet, fourth 
in its aerial service. 


Iowa’s cows and chickens were 
blase about ordinary airplanes. 
They had seen three other Regis- 
ter and Tribune monoplanes 
weave a zig-zag pattern in the 
Hawkeye skies. But they were 
vaguely uneasy about the flying 
windmill that landed like a mon- 
strous rooster hopping down from 
a fence post. 


Their nervousness passed after 
the pioneer autogiro, in response 
to insistent invitations, visited 
every one of Iowa’s 99 county 
seat towns (and many another) 
giving Iowa and Iowans a new 
concept of aviation. 


Cautious Iowans 
Take To Air 


Thousands of cautious Iowans 
enjoyed their first airplane hop in 
The Register and Tribune auto- 
giro, because it struck them as an 
airplane they could rely upon, 
precisely as they rely upon The 
Register and Tribune. It was 
sound psychology, a natural asso- 
ciation of ideas. 


Flying windmills are only a 
sideline* for The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. It deals 
principally in news and advertis- 





Good News Ill 


ing. In this state, which still has 
moneyt to spend, The Register and 
Tribune advertising columns stim- 
ulate 230,000 Iowa families to 
buy merchandise. 


*The first elephant to become a 
permanent resident of the state was 
also imported by The Register and 
Tribune. She is now the star boarder 
at the Iowa State Fair grounds. 

tlowans spent $2,500,000 for Des 
Moines Register and Tribune  sub- 
scriptions last year. 





The Register and 
Tribune 1933 
circulation . . 
exceeds 1929 

e 
234,139 Daily—208,122 Sunday 


A. B. C. 
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These Artists 


appear for our clients in George Burns 


radio programs whose design, r= 


construction, presentation and oy 


Victor Young 


direction are controlled 


entirely by the 


J. WALTER THOMPSON 
COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 


George Olsen Bert Lahr Deems Taylor Dave Rubinoff ving Kaufman 
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Canada Dry 


WO official announcements, 

in connection with advertising 
agency representation of Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, 
give more than the usual news 
interest to this account change. 
The change has been expected and 
there would be only interest in 
official confirmation, were it _ not 
for one statement that has been is- 
sued giving the reason for the 
change. 

This was by Wilfred W. Fry, 
president of N. Y. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., who says: 

“Many decades ago my firm 
adopted the policy of not adver- 
tising alcohol. The reason for 
this is that, as an advertising 
agency, we must identify ourselves 
so closely with the affairs of our 
clients that we are, in effect, a 
part of their businesses. 

“In the case of a client who 
manufactures or distributes alco- 
holic beverages, this would create 
for us an impossible situation, 
since we would then be in the po- 
sition of making alcohol attractive 
to the youth of this country. Fur- 
thermore, we do not wish to clas- 
sify our other clients with the 
liquor business. 


+ 


“This has been our policy since 
the last century. We believe in it 
so completely that we have can- 
celed our ten-year-old agreement 
with Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Inc., a highly valued client, fol- 
lowing that client’s decision to 
engage in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of beer and whiskey after 
repeal. We regret, of course, the 
conditions which necessitated this 
step but on a strictly business 
basis, we are certain we are right.” 

A few days after Mr. Fry is- 
sued his statement, P. D. Saylor, 
president of Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale, Inc., announced that a con- 
tract to handle all advertising for 
his company and its subsidiaries 
had been given to the newly 
formed advertising agency of J. 
M. Mathes, Inc. 

Mr. Mathes, former senior vice- 
president of Ayer’s, has long been 
identified with the development of 
Canada Dry as one of the coun- 
try’s leading advertisers. 

“The products to be advertised,” 
it is stated, “will include not only 
ginger ale and sparkling water, but 
such additional beverages as the 
company may market following 
repeal of the prohibition laws.” 


ee 


Colgate Appoints Dyke 


EN R. DYKE has been ap- 
pointed general advertising 
manager of the Colgate-Palm- 
olive- Peet Company, Chicago, 
according to an announcement 
received from E. H. Little, vice- 
president in charge of sales and 
advertising. The appointment is 
effective September 1. 
On taking up his new position, 
Mr. Dyke resigns as vice-presi- 
dent of the Johns-Manville Sales 


os 


Has Macaroni Account 
The Harry M. Frost Company, Boston 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising account of the 
Prince Macaroni Mfg. Company, of that 
city. Newspaper and radio advertising 
will be used, 


Corporation, New York. He has 
been in charge of Johns-Manville 
advertising and sales promotional 


-activities for the last five years. 


He previously was an executive 
in the advertising department of 
the United States Rubber Co. 

Mr. Dyke is chairman of the 
copy testing committee of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers 
and a member of the Advertising 
Review Committee, 


+ 


B. B. D. & O. Appointed 
by Pierce-Arrow 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., has appointed 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
as its ‘advertising agency. 
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ONE MOMENT, PLEASE... . 





Oo. Sescow 











have you tried the new Standard 
Red Crown Superfuel? 

Fresher because of Standard’s 
popularity... don't forget that!” 


“One moment, Pals... 
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A King Goes to Work 


Cartoon Character Iterates Reasons Why in New Campaign on Red 
Crown Gasoline 


HE brand name of its gasoline 

being Red Crown, it was with 
considerable logic that the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) recently 
enlisted a king to help sell the 
product. He does his work as the 
central figure of a new cartoon 
campaign which the company is 
now running at frequent intervals 
in a list of large metropolitan news- 
papers throughout its territory. 

This king comes from the pen 
of O. Soglow and is a close rela- 
tion to the regal character by the 
same artist which has attracted a 
considerable following through 
pantomime antics in magazine edi- 
torial columns and on a jig-saw 
puzzle or two. 

In fact at first glance he appears 
to be the same king, but there are 
some important differences. For 
one thing Standard’s king wears a 
more elaborate crown, which is a 
reproduction of the company’s 
trade-mark. Furthermore, the new 
one speaks—and boldly, too— 


il 


whereas the other maintains an 
habitual silence. A more deter- 
mined, less patient eye, a jauntier 
mustache and a clean shaven chin 
are other differentiating character- 
istics of the new king. 

The campaign consists of one- 
picture cartoons, bearing the com- 
mon title, “One Moment, Please 

” Each portrays a different 
situation in which the king inter- 
rupts whatever action is about to 
take place by rushing forth to de- 
liver a remark about Red Crown 
gasoline. For instance, there is a 
directors’ meeting with the august 
chairman of the board on the point 
of whamming his gavel about 
something important. The king is 
entering to say: “One moment, 
Pals . . . have you tried the new 
Standard Red. Crown Superfuel ? 
Fresher because of Standard’s pop- 
ularity . . . don’t forget that!” 

Other presences into which he 
injects himself to have his say in- 
clude those of an orchestra leader, 
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ONE MOMENT, PLEASE... C 
“One moment, Mister... have HE 
you tried the new Standard Red Crown and 
Saperfasl? ... Almays wniferm -— 
everywhere... don’t forget that!” dated. 
the Gey 
man of 
unit of 
be kno 
Compat 
Paul 
company 
presider 
Geyer c 
Dayton 
N 
HE 
“Ma 
tics, V« 
o. SeeLow Cape. 1993, Magdand 08 Ca by the 
Adverti: 
a barber, a stately matron giving the point that Red Crown Super- first vol 
her dog an airing and so on. fuel combines “all seven essentials” the dire 
In each case, the humor of the of a superior gasoline and these newspap 
advertisement is a matter of the are tabulated. of data 
incongruousness of the situation. The cartoon copy takes up these vertising 
The message itself is always se- points, one at a time, as the nub The 1 
rious, with the exception of the of the king’s remark in each ad- on popu 
rather unseemly informality of the vertisement. Thus are iterated in English 
king’s use of such forms of address sugar-coated form the same rea- turns, c 
as “girlie,” “buddie,” “bo” and sons-why featured in the formal tional 
“professor.” presentations. between 
As a matter of fact, the king is Standard is apparently well sold 
shown by his conversation in the on its royal figure who will be in 
various members of the series to be the advertising picture for some Ellin 
: : f 
fundamentally of a very pro- time. The Soglow drawings, ac- 
nounced and dogged reason-why cording to the company’s statement, 
mind. Therein lies the strategy of will be one of the longest and most H Jems R 
the campaign. The company’s reg- continuous runs of comic cartoons New Yor 
ular advertising has been stressing in the history of advertising. ay 
oe — copy sup 
ee re ’ . four year 
Deute, Advertising Manager, King’s Brewery Appoints publicity 
oe Ruppert's Beer a Bates Agency wanliar 
aaAtthur H. Deute has been aprointed Kings Brewery, Inc, Brookivn, N.¥., | talke of 
New York brewer, succeeding Tack Kings beer, has placed its advertising Southern | 
Thomas, resigned. Mr. Deute, who has 2¢count with Charles Austin Bates, Inc., exclusive 
been vice-president of Bowman, Deute, New York advertising agency. one of t 
Cummings, Inc., San ge og adver- manufactu 
lout can gumedl auenger of “The Has Electrol Account anmiea 
Billings & Spencer Compemy, Hartford, Electrol, Inc., New York, oil heat- Mathes ag 
Conn., tool manufacturer. He was for ing equipment, has appointed Smith. Ivy Lee a 
seven years general manage in charge Sturgis & Moore, Inc., advertising own busit 
of sales and advertising of The Borden agency of that city, to direct its adver- counselor | 
Company, New York. tising account. Newspapers will be used. built and 











Geyer and Cornell Consolidate 


T HE Geyer Company, New York 
and Dayton, and the Paul 
Cornell Company, Inc., New York, 
a oo. have consoli- 
dated. B. Geyer, president of 
the — Company, becomes chair- 
man of the board of the Eastern 
unit of the organization, which will 
be known as the Geyer-Cornell 
Company, Inc. 

Paul Cornell, president of the 
company bearing his name, becomes 
president of Geyer-Cornell. Mr. 
Geyer continues as president of the 
Dayton unit of the organization 


+ 


+ 


which will continue under the name 
now us 

The consolidation places under 
the direction of Mr. Geyer and 
Mr. Cornell one of the largest ad- 
vertising agency organizations in 
the United States. 

Operating headquarters of Geyer- 
Cornell will be at 580 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, while the 
operating base of the Geyer Com- 
pany will remain in the Third Na- 
tional Building in Dayton. 

Complete agency organizations 
will be maintained in both locations. 


+ 


New Four A Newspaper Study 


HE first of four sections of 

“Market & Newspaper Statis- 
tics, Volume 2,” has been issued 
by the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. Like the 
first volume, it was compiled under 
the direction of the committee on 
newspapers and is a compilation 
of data for guidance in placing ad- 
vertising in newspapers. 

The new study includes figures 
on population, number of families, 
English readers, income tax re- 
turns, circulation, local rates, na- 
tional rates, linage differential 
between local and national rates, 


+ 


Ellington and Heaslip Join 
Mathes Staff 


Jesse T. Ellington and Charles T. 
Heaslip have joined J. M. Mathes, Inc., 
New York advertising power. Both 
were formerly with Ayer & Son, 
Inc., Mr. Ellington for eight years as 
copy supervisor, and Mr. Heaslip for 
four years as head of the New York 
publicity department. 

Mr. Ellington has been elected vice- 
president of the Mathes agency, in 
charge of copy. Before entering the ad- 
vertising field, he was prominent in 
Southern automotive circles. He had the 
exclusive agency in North Carolina for 
one of the ter known motor car 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Heaslip, who has been appointed 
director of public relations for the 
Mathes agency, is a former associate of 
Ivy Lee and for ten years conducted his 
own business. He was public relations 
counselor for the State Commissions that 
built and operated the Holland Tunnel. 


oe 
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and an estimate of circulation ob- 
tained through use of inducements. 

Volume 2 reports circulation 
obtained by inducements to sellers 
as well as to readers. Volume 1 
analyzed only inducements to 
readers. 

Section A of Volume 2 contains 
revised data for twenty-six cities 
having audits for periods ended 
September 30, 1932. 

Copies of Section A are avail- 
able at $2.50 each. One copy is 
being sent free to offices of Four A 
members and to each publisher 
represented in the study. 


_ 


King and Lemmon Advanced 
by Benton & Bowles 


Lucian King has been elected treasurer 
and Guy Lemmon secretary of Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Mr. King has also been placed 
in charge of the purchase of all media. 

Both Mr. King and Mr. Lemmon have 
been with the agency for some time. Mr. 
Lemmon has served, during the last 
year, as assistant secretary. 

For sixteen years Mr. King was adver- 
tising manager of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company. For the last four 
years he has been an executive on ac- 
counts of the General Foods Corporation. 


Appoints Kimball, Hubbard & 


Powel 
The Methodical Trading Institute, Inc., 
New York, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Kimball, Hubbard & Powel, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, 
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“Actual field observations are probably the most important 
thing in business. It is upon them that successful selling 
policies are founded.” Statement of Mr. ELLERY MANN, 
President, Zonite Products Corporation. 

















AGREE. The importance 
continuous, personal observa- 
n cannot be over-emphasized. 
is particularly vital in these 
ys, when conditions in differ- 
t areas vary so widely . . . and 
n selling effort must be ac- 
ted according to the possibil- 
of return upon investment. 
But it is not always possible 
f executives to make these per- 
nal field studies. The days are 
‘> full. Yet on-the-spot surveys 


TS 
rRs|i CALL THE 


are essential to successful plan- 
ning. 

That is why Hearst newspa- 
pers have gone to such lengths 
in building competent staffs of 
highly trained men, who con- 
their 
through actual field observations. 

And that is why the Rodney 
E. Boone Organization is able to 
furnish accurate and constantly 
revised data upon any of its 
fourteen important markets. 


tinually study markets 


BOONE MAN 


orgian 

rerican 

Timsi RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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se" HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
; NEW YORK 
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Plenty of Fireworks as NRA’s 
Honeymoon Ends 


Administration Opens Big Drive Which Calls on 1,500,000 Volunteers to 
Put Over Heavy Propaganda 


By C. B. Larrabee 


HILE the air has not yet 
been darkened perceptibly by 
the dead cats that General Johnson 
predicted would be cast at him lav- 
ishly, enough deceased felines are 
being hurled at the Recovery Ad- 
ministration to indicate that the 
honeymoon days are over and that 
drastic criticism is about to begin. 
The so-called Big Drive which 
commenced this week is bound to 
leave a sour taste in the mouths of 
a great many of our serious busi- 
ness men. 

The Government evidently be- 
lieves that the same principles that 
put over the Liberty Loan drives 
during the Great War will work 
for NIRA 

According to a news release from 
the NRA, “Nationally known men 
and women will lead the army of 
1,500,000 volunteers in the Coast to 
Coast canvas to put a Blue Eagle 
in every shop and the consumer’s 
card in every home.” 

More than 100,000,000 pieces of 
literature will be the ammunition 
of this vast army. Every block of 
every city will be covered. Towns 
and villages and even remote rural 
communities will see the blue pin 
signifying a volunteer NRA 
worker. 

To quote again, “Motion picture 
theaters in every city, town and 
hamlet will show short features 
depicting principal points of the 
President’s program to end the de- 
pression. Women of the country 
have been mobilized through State 
and county organizations to inter- 
view personally every housewife in 
their community. The principal 
stars of Hollywood have donated 
their services to make the Blue 
Eagle campaign a complete suc- 
cess.” 

And so it goes. The public, of 
course, will eat it up in large gobs. 
The public always does. 


In the meantime the sober fact 
is that the Recovery program is 
behind schedule, that the Govern- 
ment has had to use the big stick 
to club certain major industries 
into line, that a lot of hobbyists 
have begun to realize that they 
cannot ride their hobby horses 
through the Administration’s plans 
and therefore are becoming luke- 
warm, and that the Administration 
is in danger of going back to the 
Pollyanna policy that was so un- 
successfully followed by President 
Hoover in his efforts to soft-pedal 
the full effect of the depression. 

These are all facts that are 
known to the Government and to 
business at large. Eventually they 
will be known to the public. For 
the good of business it is hoped 
that the Recovery program will 
have gone far enough so that when 
disillusionment comes, the country 
will be far enough out of the de- 
pression so that the disillusionment 
won’t count too much. 

*_ * * 

Last week’s fireworks were fur- 
nished in the hearings on a retail 
code to apply to all lines of re- 
tailing exclusive of food and drugs. 

Percy S. Straus of Macy’s de- 
partment store, which has been a 
stormy petrel in the New York 
retail situation, argued strongly 
against the underselling provisions 
of the proposed code. These pro- 
visions would make it against the 
code for any retailer to advertise 
that he consistently undersells his 
competitors. Macy’s and other 
leading stores throughout the coun- 
try have been using underselling 
claims for a number of years 
against the wishes and judgment 
of leaders in the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. 

Two of these leaders, Benjamin 
Namm of the Namm stores in 
Brooklyn and Philip LeBoutelier 
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of Best & Company in New York, 
presented the opposition to the un- 
dersellers in the code discussion. 
Mr. Namm’s brief was a carefully 
considered and well-presented doc- 
ument which deserves the thor- 
ough reading of both retailers and 
manufacturers. Mr. LeBoutelier 
was not allowed to present his 
prepared talk in full because it 
was felt that it contained too much 
dynamite. 

The indications are that while 
Macy’s will fight the underselling 
provisions of the code to the last 
ditch, it may be forced to give in 
in the end. 

An interesting sidelight on the 
political implications of this fuss 
is that one member of the Straus 
family is the American Ambassa- 
dor to France and one of the 
younger members of the family is 
one of General Johnson’s secre- 
taries. 

* * * 

In a copyrighted article in the 
current issue of The Bank Direc- 
tor, General Johnson urges the 
14,000 fully licensed banks of the 
country to become double eagle or 
Government-partnered banks under 
the RFC plan for purchasers of 
preferred stocks of banks. Says 
General Johnson: 

“In this situation I deem it req- 
uisite, as representing the great 
body of business men now pledged 
to the National Recovery Pro- 
gram, to ask that the officers and 
directors of the entire banking 
system take special measures both 
for improvement of their own lend- 
ing business and of trade and in- 
dustry, which depend upon that 
concrete evidence which the banks 
alone are constituted to furnish of 
the revived confidence of the com- 
munity. I ask that they step up 
their credit accommodations, not 
according to present restricted 
standards but according to the lib- 
eral policy of the prosperity year, 
1926.” 

* * * 

There is no question that the 
tight banking situation is worry- 
ing Recovery leaders. The bank- 
ers, however, cannot be blamed too 
greatly for their stand. Bankers 
have never been long on faith and 
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neither have they been noted for 
their leadership in adopting new 
economic policies. 

Under the Recovery program 
they are asked to have a great 
deal of faith in the doctrine that 
greater purchasing power is the 
key to depression problems and 
furthermore to adopt a new eco- 
nomic point of view. Somewhat 
bewildered, the bankers, who are 
just as eager to get out of the 
depression trough as anybody, see 
a choice between sweeping aside 
conservative policies of years of 
standing or by restricting credit to 
hamper seriously the Recovery 
program. 

* * * 

Boycott is an unpopular word 
around Washington these days. 
The opposition press has accused 
General Johnson of recommend- 
ing a policy of general boycott. 
Actually a modified boycott is nec- 
essary to the workings of the Re- 
covery Administration’s Big Drive. 

In several publicity releases the 
General has rigorously denied that 
he has recommended a boycott and 
has cautioned all local NRA ad- 
ministrations to avoid any impres- 
sion they might give that they were 
recommending boycotts. 

This will dampen the enthusiasm 
of some of the self-elected vigi- 
lantes but should have a whole- 
some effect in stopping one of the 
phases of the Recovery drive which 
threatened to cause the withdrawal 
of the support of liberal opinion 
which has almost unanimously been 
behind the Recovery Administra- 
tion. 

* * * 

After a number of weeks of dis- 
cussion the master code for food 
distributors was filed in Washing- 
ton last week. This code was 
signed by the heads of seven im- 
portant associations in the food in- 
dustry and by Paul S. Willis, 
chairman, the Food and Grocery 
Conference Committee. 

There are some interesting pro- 
visions in this code and if they 
are finally adopted the food indus- 
try will have cleared up some bad 
spots. 

Under Article III open-price 
competition is required. Section 
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one of this article says, “Each gro- 
cery manufacturer and each whole- 
sale grocery shall sell upon the 
basis of open prices (a) which 
shall be uniform to all trade buy- 
ers of the same quantity under 
the same conditions, located in the 
same competitive markets and (b) 
which shall be strictly adhered to 
while effective.” 

In Article IV loss-leader selling 
is prohibited as follows: “No gro- 
cery manufacturer shall offer or 
sell a product at or below its cost 
to him either (a) to prevent or 
suppress competition with him or 
(b) without a legitimate business 
reason justifying such action. The 
term ‘costs’ as used in this sec- 
tion, means the production cost of 
the product plus a reasonable dis- 
tribution charge. The remainder 
of the provisions of this article at- 
tempt to define reasonable markups 
in the term of percentages. 

Under section two of the arti- 
cle wholesale grocers will be 
forced to take a markup of not 
less than 2% per cent net. The 
minimum markup for retail gro- 
cers is 7% per cent. 

Article V deals with uneconomic 
and unfair trade practices. Among 
these are quantity prices that are 
not genuine, free deals, the requir- 
ing of the purchase of one product 
in order to purchase another, the 
offering of “any prize or premium 
or gift to either a trade or a con- 
sumer buyer in pursuance of a 
plan (a) involving fraud or de- 
ception or lottery or (b) which 
is, because of any other injurious 
abuse, detrimental to the trade or 
consuming public,” commercial 
bribery, shipping on consignment, 
false or misleading price quota- 
tions, deceptive and misleading ad- 
vertising, labels or containers. 

Mr. Willis, as chairman of the 
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Koster Joins Detroit Agency 


William Koster has been appointed an 
ccount executive of Brooke, Smith & 
French, Inc., Detroit advertising agency. 
He will specialize in financial and insti- 
tutional advertising. Mr. Koster was 
formerly with the Edwin Bird Wilson 
Company New York, financial advertis- 
ing agency, for which he covered the 
following territory: Michigan, Ohio and 
Indiana. 
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Food and Grocery Conference 
Committee, recently announced 
that food manufacturers were not 
required or even expected to use 
the blue eagle on their containers. 

In spite of this several large 
food manufacturers have signified 
their intentions of so using the 
eagle. However, it is expected 
that by far the greater majority 
will be relieved to know that they 
do not have to change their con- 
tainers. 

* » * 


Just to show that the Recovery 
Act is a truly American institu- 
tion, racketeers have appeared on 
the scene. 

They are particularly active in 
large cities where they go to small 
shopkeepers saying that they have 
formed associations which will 
fight the retailer’s battles and give 
him protection. 

A small fee is charged and be- 
hind their propaganda is the im- 
plied threat that if the retailer 
does not put his affairs into the 
hands of the racketeers, pretty 
drastic action will be taken against 
him. 

* ~ * 


From the first the Recovery Ad- 
ministration has tried to make it 
clear that fixers will not get any- 
where with the Administration. 

Washington at present has plenty 
of these fixers who are several 
rungs in the social scale above 
the cheap racketeers who prey on 
shopkeepers. Morally and ethi- 
cally, however, they are all of the 
same brood. 

PRINTERS’ INK has warned its 
readers on several occasions to be- 
ware of the man who has an in- 
side track. It sees no reason to 
withdraw this warning at the 
present time. 


+ 


Yarnell with Fawcett 


Clyde Yarnell has been appointed as- 
sistant advertising manager of the Faw- 
cett Publications, Inc., Minneapolis. He 
was formerly director of advertising of 
the Northwest Trust Company, St. Paul, 
and later advertising manager of Lane, 
Piper & Jaffray, Minneapolis. More 
recently he has been a partner in the 
Herr-Yarnell Advertising Agency of 
Minneapolis. : 








Quaker Oats Returns Hopkins 
Copy to the Firing Line 


Sixteen-Yéar-Old Advertisements, Written by Late Master of Persuasion, 
Return to Magazines Once More 


‘HE joins the few immortals 
in the Valhalla of adver- 
tising . . . his spirit will go march- 
ing on.” This estimate of the 
late Claude C. Hopkins, made by 
Mark O’Dea upon the death of 
the master copy writer last year,* 
has turned out to be more than 
literally accurate. For not merely 
the Hopkins spirit, but actual 
Hopkins copy has been returned 
to the firing line by the Quaker 
Oats Company in current maga- 
zine campaigns. 

It was some sixteen years ago, 
Donald B. Douglas, vice-president 
in charge of advertising for 
Quaker Oats, tells PRINTERS’ 
INK, that the “Foods shot from 
guns” and “The smile that won’t 
come off” stories made their first 
appearance, the former featuring 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
copy and the latter the famous 
Quaker Oats. 

In the intervening years essen- 
tially the same themes have - been 
followed. But now the original 
copy is back again almost entirely 
intact both as to wording and 
physical layout. There have been 
a few minor changes in the copy 
and in some cases the artwork has 
been modernized a little bit. Apart 
from that, the company’s 1933 ad- 
vertising is pure Hopkins of about 
1917 vintage. 

“We always like to get a foot 
back on first base once in a while,” 
says Mr. Douglas in explaining 
the reason for the return of the 
old copy. “Although we have con- 
sistently stressed the ‘shot from 
guns’ idea, for example, because it 
is the one distinctive thing about 
the puffed grains, we have thought 
to freshen the story up by going 
back to the original presentation. 
So we are renewing the old inter- 
pretations for today’s audiences, 


*“To Know Advertising, One Must 
Know Claude Hopkins,” Printers’ Inx, 
Oct. 6, 1932. 


featuring the sales points the same 
way as we did then.” 

In a sense this move is an ex- 
periment, in another it is not, Mr. 
Douglas notes. In that it has al- 
ways been a company policy to 
watch with extreme closeness the 
effectiveness of its advertising, 
the revival is an experiment. In 
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HAT’S 454 miles of men’s suits 

... if you love a parade. A suit 
every three feet from Chicago to 
Pittsburgh! 

The market for men’s suits 
offered by well over 400,000 Chi- 
cago American families is enor- 
mous, any way it is estimated. 

Assuming each man will buy 
only one suit during the next year 
andestimating twomentoa family 
(Census figures) gives 800,000 suits 
as the approximate requirements 
of Chicago American families. 

es + &. @ 

These families who read the 
Chicago American have a greater 
urge to spend. They are younger, 
more active socially, more inter- 
ested in new styles, new clothes. 

This market is more responsive 
now because men are going back 
to work in Chicago, earnings are 
better, salary checks certain. 
Family budgets are being made 
with greater confidence. 


National Representatives: 
Rodney E. Boone Organization 


CHICAGO AMERICA) 


a good newspaper 
wl A MIGHTY MARKE 


* x * * 
Bear this fact in mind: Chicago 
American families are the largest 
buyers of amusements and enter- 
tainment of any daily newspaper 
group in Chicago. The American's 
consistent leadership in amuse- 
ment advertising proves that. 
People do not buy amusements 
until after they have bought 
clothes. 
And families that go, that en- 
tertain, that are active socially, 
buy more clothes. The women- 
folk see to that. With its large 
joint readership in the home, the 
American’s readers exert a tre- 
mendous influence on men’s wear 
purchases. 
To sell these 400,000 clothes- 
buying families in Chicago re- 
quires a well-planned, consisten{ 
sales promotion campaign in the 
newspaper to which they are loya 
—the Chicago American. 
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that present indications call for 
continuance of the copy all through 
the winter, it is not. 

In its dramatic presentation of 
a production method and the rela- 
tion of that method to delicious 
flavor, the copy exemplifies the 
technique that Mr. Hopkins fa- 
vored perhaps above all others. 
The Puffed Wheat and Rice series 
especially has this characteristic. 
You read once more about Prof. 
Anderson and how he discovered 
the idea of putting grains into 
sealed guns and firing those guns. 
The process is told in full detail, 
then is related how this makes the 
foods better. 

The advertisements on Quick 
Quaker Oats also describe how 
this product is made by a different 
process. An additional feature of 
this series is an introductory piece 
of verse, reminiscent of the jingle 
era, such as: 


“Wal,” Grandpa said, “I'll let you 
know, 


— 
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“My health to Quaker Oats I 
owe. 
“Upon my face came long ago 
“The smile that won’t come off.” 


All of the copy has an urgent 
newsiness about it and a forceful 
simplicity of appearance which, if 
memory serves rightly, were also 
among the leading Hopkins char- 
acteristics. The copy is in each 
case quite long, but each paragraph 
is short and crisp and the whole 
is studded with brisk newsy sub- 
heads. 

The revival is taking place in 
a sizable list of magazines. It is 
interesting to note that a number 
of these weren’t of this world 
when the copy first appeared. And 
there were undoubtedly others on 
the original lists which have long 
since ceased existence. The copy 
was written at the time Mr. Hop- 
kins was vice-president of Lord & 
Thomas, which agency, inciden- 
tally, is handling the present ad- 
vertising. 


<7 


New Chain 


ITH the formation at New 
York of the Federal Broad- 
casting Company, which has taken 
over the program and commercial 
presentation rights of WMCA, it is 
believed there has been established 
the nucleus of a new network. 
Former Governor Alfred E. 
Smith has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the board of directors of 
the new company. John T. Adams 
is president. He was formerly 
president of the Wolfsohn Musi- 
cal Bureau, founded by his father. 
He also has been active in broad- 
casting work for- many years, 
serving as president of the Judson 


+ 
J-M Advances Shackelford 


H. M. Shackelford, assistant sales pro- 
motion manager of the Johns-Manville 
Sales Corporation, New York, has been 
advanced to the gees of sales promo- 
tion manager. e will be responsible 
directly to the president for all sales 
promotion, advertising, marketing re- 
search and technical data activities of 
the company in the United States. He 
will also co-operate with the Canadian 
and international affiliates in the prepara- 
tion of sales promotion and advertising 
plans. 


. 


Radio Service, vice-president of 
the Columbia Concert Corporation 
and president of the Adams Broad- 
casting Service. 

Clendenin J. Ryan, Jr., is vice- 
president; Talbot O. Freeman, 
vice-president and secretary, and 
James K. Norris, treasurer. 

Directors include: John Hay 
Whitney, Allan C. Ryan, Jr., 
Howard G. Cushing, A. New- 
bold Morris, Walter S. Mack, Jr., 
Paul Nitze, Robert Thayer and 
Bethuel M. Webster. 

Ralph M. Ansbach is director of 
sales, and Charles H. Weiss, as- 
sistant director. 


oe 
A. H. Cobb with Katz Agency 


A. H. Cobb has been appointed space 
buyer of the New York office of The 
Joseph Katz Company, advertising 
agency. He was formerly with Ww. 
Ayer & Son, Inc. 





Leeming Account to Esty 


Thos. Leeming & Co., Inc., New York, 
Baume Bengue and Vigro hair tonic, has 
laced its advertising account with 

illiam Esty & Company, New York. 
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Agency NRA Code Would Enforce 
Honesty in Advertising 


Four A’s and Non-Members Unite in Strong Declaration of Principles 
Which Would Eliminate Abuses 





petent witness. 





Seven evils the Code would end: 

(1) False statements or misleading exaggerations. 

(2) Indirect misrepresentation of a product, or service, through 
distortion of details, either editorially or pictorially. 

(3) Statements or suggestions offensive to public decency. 

(4) Statements which tend to undermine an industry by attributing 
to its products, generally, faults and weaknesses true only of a few. 

(5) Price claims that are misleading. 

(6) Pseudo-scientific advertising, including claims insufficiently 
supported by accepted authority, or that distort the true meaning or 
application of a statement made by professional or scientific authority 

(7) Testimonials which do not reflect the real choice of a com- 








IFTEEN HUNDRED adver- 

tising agents, including both 
members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies 
and non-members, received in their 
mail this (Thursday) morning 
copies of a “Code of Fair Competi- 
tion for the Advertising Agency 
Business.” The mailing was timed 
so that agents from New York to 
San Francisco would get their 
copies on the same date. 

The Code, which will be officially 
submitted to the National Recovery 
Administration at Washington on 
Monday, September 11, is notable 
because of its emphatic declaration 
against certain unfair practices in 
advertising which are listed in the 
box above. 

It was prepared by a joint com- 
mittee of members and non-mem- 
bers constituted as follows: 


A.A.A.A. MEMBERS . 


William H. Johns, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

H. T. Ewald, Campbell-Ewald 
Company. 

W. C. D’Arcy, D’Arcy Advertising 
Company. 

A. G. Van Utt, Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, Inc. 

Charles Daniel Frey, 
Daniel Frey Company. 

H. K. McCann, McCann-Erickson, 


Inc. 


Charles 
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; F. B. Ryan, Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
nc. 
L. W. Baillie, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company. 

Chester J. LaRoche, 
Rubicam, Inc. 

John Benson. 

NON-MEMBERS 

Adam Kessler, Jr., N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc. 

W. B. Benton, Benton & Bowles. 

Paul Cornell, Paul Cornell Co., Inc. 


The sub-committee which will 
argue the Code through with 
General Johnson consists of Mr. 
D’Arcy, Mr. Frey, Mr. Benson 
and Mr. Kessler. 

This declaration of principles by 
the advertising agencies has been 
awaited with much more than the 
usual interest because it was ex- 
pected to attempt to make the 15 
per cent commission a part of the 
basic unchangeable law of adver- 
tising under the New Deal. 

This expectation on the part of 
those who do not favor the present 
commission figure was not realized. 
While the report provides for the 
continuance of the 15 per cent 
commission it does not sanctify it 
by any manner of means. 

In other words, if the Code is 
accepted by the Administration, 15 
per cent commission will be the 
legal figure to which publishers 


Young & 
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will be expected to adhere. How- 
ever, there is nothing in the Code 
to prevent the adoption of any 
other figure as the official commis- 
sion to be paid to advertising agen- 
cies. Publishers and agents may at 
their option get together and agree 
on a figure smaller or higher than 
15 per cent as may seem to be de- 
manded by the exigencies of any 
situation which may develop. 

It is provided though, that “re- 
gardless of any increase in labor 
cost which this Code may impose 
on agencies, no increase in the 
present basic agency commission 
will be sought during the period 
of this emergency.” ‘ 

The minimum wage to be paid 
any employee is placed at $15 per 
week in cities of 500,000 and over ; 
$14.50 in cities of 250,000 and over, 
and $14 in cities of less than 
250,000. Employees earning $35 a 
week or under shall work an aver- 
age of forty hours per week in any 
one month, 

From here on the Code reads: 


UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICES 


For the purpose of this Code, the 
following acts shall constitute unfair 
practices: 

a. Preparing or handling any ad- 
vertising of an untruthful, mis- 
leading, or indecent character, as 
specified by the following Copy 
Code formulated and approved by 
the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies in conjunction with 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers : 


[Eprtor’s Note: The Code at 
this point lists the seven practices 
named in the box on page 25.] 


b. Taking from any third party 
a profit, discount or commission 
other than the regular agency com- 
mission allowed by publishers, un- 
less known to the client and agreed 
to by him. 

c. For any agency to rebate any 
part of its commission to an adver- 
tiser, or for any agency to be owned 
or operated for the financial benefit 
of any advertiser or group of adver- 
tisers and/or their employees, who 
thus directly or indirectly obtain the 
equivalent of a rebate and circum- 
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vent the conditions of agency “rec- 
ognition” required by media owners 
and/or their organized bodies. 

It shall be considered as rebating 
to place men in the service of the 
advertiser at the agency’s expense 
or to assume all or part of the salary 
of any employee of the advertiser, 
or to pay any fee or compensation 
to anyone connected directly or in- 
directly with the advertiser, or to 
any third party for obtaining or 
holding an account. It shall also be 
considered as rebating to agree to 
allow cash discounts not earned by 
prompt payment on cash discount 
dates. 

The practice of charging 16%4% 
on net cost of total advertising 
volume shall not be construed as 
rebating. 

Such unfair practices and all other 
practices which shall be declared to 
be unfair under this Code, or by 
any amendment to the Code, shall 
be deemed to be unfair methods of 
competition in commerce within the 
meaning of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act as amended, and the 
use or employing of any of them 
shall be deemed a violation of this 
Code, and any member of the indus- 
try who shall directly or indirectly, 
through any officer or representa- 
tive, knowingly use or employ any 
of such unfair practices, shall be 
guilty of a violation of the Code. 


ADMINISTRATION 


a. To effectuate further the poli- 
cies of the Act, a Committee on 
Planning and Fair Practice is 
hereby designated to co-operate with 
the Administrator in administering, 
supervising and promoting the pro- 
visions of this Code. This committee 
shall consist of: 

(1) Twelve representatives elected 
by the advertising agencies subscrib- 
ing to this Code and/or contribut- 
ing to the cost of its administration, 
such representatives to be elected 
by a method approved by the Ad- 
ministrator ; 

(2) the president of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies; 

(3) a representative or represen- 
tatives, not to exceed three, without 
vote appointed by the President of 
the United States. 

(b) Said Committee shall co-oper- 
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ate with the Administrator in making 
investigations as to the functioning 
and observance of any provisions of 
this Code, at its own instance or on 
complaint by any person affected, 
and shall report the same to the 
Administrator. 

(c) Said Committee may from time 
present to the Administrator recom- 
mendations based on conditions in 
the business which will tend to ef- 
fectuate the operation of the pro- 
visions of this Code and the policy 
of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration. Such recommendations shall, 
upon approval by the President or 
his duly authorized agent, become 
operative as part of this Code. 

(d) The Committee shall elect a 
Chairman and a Vice-Chairman from 
among its own members. 

(e) The president of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies 
shall act as the executive officer of 
the Committee in carrying out its 
policies and determinations, in con- 
tact with the Government and with 
advertising agencies. 

(f) The Committee shall appoint 
a Secretary who shall keep the min- 
utes of all meetings and such other 
records, other than financial, as may 
be required. 

(g) The Committee shall appoint 
a Treasurer, who shall be bonded 
and shall be responsible to the Com- 
mittee. He shall have custody of, 
and have charge of the disposition 
of, all funds collected under the 
Code; and he shall keep proper 
hooks of account showing the col- 
lection and disposition thereof. 

(h) The Committee is empowered 
to hire such expert and/or clerical 
assistance as may be needed, at 
wages which it deems proper, and 
to incur any other expenses which 
in its judgment are necessary to the 
making, administering and effectuat- 
ing of this Code. ° 

(i) Seven members shall consti- 
tute a quorum at any meeting of the 
Committee regularly called, and a 
majority vote by those present shall 
govern. 

(j) The Committee shall meet at 
the call of the chairman, the vice- 
chairman, or the executive officer, 
and must meet on the petition of 
three or more members, with at 
least three days’ previous notice. 
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(k) The Committee members shall 
act without compensation. 

(1) No member of the Committee 
shall be eligible to vote in any case 
in which his agency or its personnel 
is involved. 


COST OF ADMINISTRATION 


The cost of administering this 
Code shall be borne by the ad- 
vertising agencies subscribing to it 
or electing to contribute to its 
cost. 

Immediately upon approval of this 
Code by the President, such agen- 
cies shall make payments of $10 
each to the Treasurer, on the under- 
standing that any funds remaining 
unexpended after the Code has been 
abrogated, shall be returned pro 
rata to the agencies contributing. If 
additional funds are needed by the 
Committee for any of the purposes 
herein described, further assess- 
ments of $10 may be made upon 
such agencies. 


ENFORCEMENT OF CODE 


Any violation of the Code shall be 
reported to the Committee, which 
shall then call on the violator to 
comply with the Code; in event of 
his refusal or failure to do so, after 
ten days’ notice, the Committee 
shall report such violation to the 
authority designated by the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 

Any agency charged with violat- 
ing the Code shall, within ten days 
of receipt of notice, have a fair 
opportunity to make a defense in 
writing and/or in person, before de- 
cision is made by the Committee 
and violation reported to the Admin- 
istrator of the National Recovery 
Act. 


LIABILITY OF COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS 


No member or officer of the Com- 
mittee, in the proper discharge of 
his duties, shall be liable to any 
advertising agency or other party, 
because of any decision made or 
action taken by the Commitee in 
connection with this Code. 


OBTAINING NECESSARY 
INFORMATION 


With a view to keeping the Presi- 
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dent informed as to the observance 
or non-observance of this Code, 
every advertising agency shall fur- 
nish to the executive officer of the 
Committee, such full facts and infor- 
mation as the Committee may re- 
quire, subject to the approval of the 
Administrator, in order to effectuate 
the purposes of this Code. 

Any or all such information fur- 
nished to the executive officer of 
this Committee by any advertising 
agency shall, upon approval of the 
Administrator, be subject to check- 
ing for the purpose of verification 
by an examination of the books and 
accounts and records of such agency 
by any accountant or accountants 
designated by the Committee. The 
cost of such examination shall be 
treated as an expense of administer- 
ing the Code. 

Failure to furnish required infor- 
mation, on request, shall constitute 
a violation of this Code, and untrue 
or false information shall also be a 
violation. 

Every advertising agency entitled 
to vote for representatives upon the 
Committee on Planning and Fair 
Practice shall furnish to the execu- 
tive officer of the Commitee its an- 
nual volume for the year 1932, to 
establish vote classification; and 
should any such member fail to fur- 
nish its 1932 volume, it shall be 
flatly recorded as $1,000, excepting 
in case of members of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, 
who have reported their 1932 volume 
to the Association as a basis for 
classifying dues, and in such event 
the minimum volume for such clas- 
sification shall be used. 

In figuring annual volume, all fees 
and retainers shall be converted into 
volume by multiplying by 6% and 
the amount included in total volume 
reported. 


+ 


Appoints Klein Agency 
Roo-Mo-Rub, Inc., Philadelphia, has 
appointed Philip Klein, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city to direct its adver- 
tising account. Newspapers will be used 
for a trial campaign. 





Has Fertilizer Account 
The Smith-Douglass Company, Nor- 
folk, Va., S-D fertilizers, has appointed 
Fertig, Slavitt & Gaffney, Inc., New 
York, as advertising counsel. 
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Such information shall be held in 
strict confidence by the executive 
officer of the Committee and his per- 
sonal staff and not to be divulged to 
anybody except as required by the 
Government for its own use, or by 
the Committee in performing its 
duties under this Code. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


This Code is not designed to pro- 
mote a monopoly and shall not be 
availed of for that purpose. 

Its provisions shall not be so inter- 
preted or administered as to elim- 
inate or oppress small enterprises or 
to discriminate against them. 

Such of the provisions of this 
Code as are not required to be in- 
cluded therein by the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act may, with the 
approval of the President, be modi- 
fied or eliminated as changes in the 
circumstances or experience may in- 
dicate. It is contemplated that from 
time to time supplementary provi- 
sions to this Code or additional 
codes will be submitted for the ap- 
proval of the President to prevent 
unfair competition in price and 
other unfair and destructive com- 
petitive practices and to effectuate 
the other purposes and policies of 
Title I of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act consistent with the 
provisions thereof. 


The Code provides that all ad- 
vertising agencies shall be included 
within its provisions. And an ad- 
vertising agency is defined as be- 
ing “any organization, individual, 
corporation or partnership engaged 
in the business of preparing and 
placing advertising for its clients, 
acting only in such capacity, and 
receiving commissions from adver- 
tising media owners or their repre- 
sentatives.” 


+ 


Advertises for a Name 

Central Breweries, Inc., East St. 
Louis, Ill., will conduct a contest to 
secure a suitable name for its beer. 
Newspaper, radio, and poster advertis- 
ing in the lower Mississippi Valley States 
will be used. The radio and poster ad- 
vertising will be under the direct super- 
vision of George E. Bounds, advertising 
manager. The newspaper campaign will 
be placed by the Harrison-Rippey Ad- 
vertising Company, St. Louis, advertis- 
ing agency. 
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This is @ section of 
parade in which more 


marched te celebrate 
the return of improved 
conditioris, 


OUISVILLE is celebrating! 
Every merchant of any conse- 
quence has heartily indorsed the 
N.R.A. and is operating under code 
agreements. Business, which has 
been well above the average for 
some months past, is showing even 
greater improvement. A 
In short—Greater Louisville and its 
market, Kentuckiana, offer great 
sales potentialities to the aggressive  jndustrial and agricul- 
advertiser who presents his mes- tral diversity have 
sage to the buyers of this section "de Kentuckiona one 
of the inost staple mar- 


through the only medium which is kets of the Middle 
necessary to insure effective cover- West. 


age— 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Major Market Newspapers. Inc -:- Audit Bureau of Circulations 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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Kor 37 years; 
IN TIME 
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In 1896 the JOURNAL first engaged in 
its fundamental business of keeping 
in time with New York. 


In 37 years, it has never lost a beat. 


During that period, the tempo of life 
has changed many times ... but the 
tempo of the Journal has always kept 
pace. 


That is why, in 1933, the Journal is 
found to be exerting greater influence 
toward substantial and immediate 
BUYING by its 640,000 families than 
other newspapers which have been less 
responsive to the ever-changing pulse 
of New York’s reading . . . and buying 
.. + habits. 































New York’s BEST READ, and therefore. 
most INFLUENTIAL evening paper 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 










These Salesmen’s Reports Travel 
in Cartons 


Graven on Wax Cylinders, They Address the Boss “In Person” 


By Frank Goodchild 


President, J. and J. Cash, Inc. 


[N Printers’ INK for August 17, 
the editor answered the ques- 
tion of a reader who asked, “How 
can we simplify the field reports 
of salesmen?” With the editor’s 
answer—that report forms ought 
to be tailor-made for each specific 
concern—I am in hearty sympathy. 

I endorse, also, the idea that 
salesmen ought not be loaded down 
with bookkeeping. 

No doubt, the subject is one of 
general interest. I know it is of 
lively interest to me. Perhaps it 
will be helpful to others if I out- 
line our own company’s method. 
It involves at least one departure 
from the conventional plan. 

For written reports, we use three 
forms. 

One is a postcard. It is intended 
for use when the salesmen are on 
the hop, skip, and jump; and its 
purpose is to keep them in daily 
touch with headquarters. 

The message side of the card is 
blanked in such form as to bring 
in the following information: 
Date; city; time called; calls; 
orders; value; sales of our prod- 
ucts broken down into seven 
lines; under the heading of ad- 
vertising, circulars ordered, de luxe 
cards; then a line indicating the 
next city on the salesman’s itiner- 
ary; and, finally, a line for the 
salesman’s signature. 

The same headings, processed on 
a somewhat larger sheet, make up 
a report form for use when the 
salesmen have more time; and for 
use when they have still more time, 
we provide a still larger form on 
which the salesman lists customers 
he has called upon, the buyer he has 
seen at each place, and, under the 
heading of “Remarks,” any infor- 
mation that he has to report con- 
cerning specific accounts. 

So much for reports of the for- 
mal kind. 
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I may be a bit of a crank about 
getting reports in. {I want and 
need the information they bring; 
for they signal “Stop!” or “Go 
slow!” or “Full speed ahead!” 

I want the kind of information 
that the men write into their re- 
ports. I want, also, the kind of 
information that they would con- 
vey to me if they could talk to me, 
as often as they cared to, in 
person. 


Talking Is a Salesman’s 
Business 


A salesman isn’t much of a 
writer. He doesn’t need to be. But 
he knows how to talk; for talking 
is his business. 

So I have instructed each of 
them to talk—when he feels like 
talking to me—into a dictating 
machine. 

The dictating-machine company 
installs a machine free of charge 
for the salesman’s use. At the end 
of the day, then, he sits back in an 
easy chair and tells me all about 
it. He talks to me just as if he 
were in my office. He tells me 
the events of the day. 

When he has finished, he puts 
the cylinder into a special carton, 
furnished by the dictating-machine 
company. For 12% cents in post- 
age, he mails the cylinder to head- 
quarters. It arrives here along 
with the other mail; and while the 
other mail is being opened, a typist 
transcribes the cylinder in dupli- 
cate. The original comes to me, 
and the duplicate goes out to the 
salesman in the field who talked 
the message. 

The plan brings in much valu- 
able data. It lightens the sales- 
man’s “paper-work” burden. And, 
because it is informal, it makes 
possible a close, personal contact 
between headquarters and the men 
in.the field. 
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Finding Best Color Combination 
for a Package 


Trend Is ‘Toward Fewer Shades and Not Too Rigid Following of 


Set Rules 

Morris Paint & VaRNisH Co. 3 red white 
Sr. Lous, Mo. 4 blue white 

- , 5 white _ blue 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 6 oper pee 
We have been working on a new 7 yellow black 

color combination for a paint label 8 white red 
and would appreciate any informa- 9 white green 
tion which you can give us as to the 49 white black 
various attention value of colors, 1] red vellow 

what from your experience would 12 green red 
be the best colors to use on this 13 red green 

type of package. 14—least legible blue red 


We can not necessarily have a 
flashy color, as this type of a label 
must carry prestige, as well as 
attention value. 

J. SMALEN, 
Secretary. 


7 XPERIENCE has shown that 
there is no best color combina- 
tion for any particular package. So 
many factors enter into the choice 
of color that it is impossible to 
state arbitrarily that any combina- 
tion is better than all others. 

If there were one vastly superior 
to others so many manufacturers 
would choose it for their products 
that it would automatically lose 
much of its value because of its 
commonness. 

In choosing color combinations 
some of the facts to be taken into 
consideration are: The nature of 
the product, who will use it, where 
it will be used, who will sell it, 
where it will be sold, what color 
combinations have been used on 
competing packages, has any par- 
ticular combination been used on a 
large number of competing pack- 
ages. 

M. Luckiesh some years ago 
made a series of tests to find the 
best color combinations for legibil- 
ity. His results were as follows: 


Color of 

Colorof Back- 

Test Results Type ground 

l—most legible _ black yellow 
2 green white 


In many color tests yellow has 
shown up particularly well and it 
is perhaps surprising that it is not 
more frequently used on packages. 
One reason for this is that few 
manufacturers give the proper at- 
tention to the importance of con- 
sumer tests before choosing pack- 
age color combinations. Such tests 
are inexpensive and if conducted 
under proper conditions of control 
are pretty reliable indicators of 
what colors are really preferable. 

However, yellow in itself might 
be highly undesirable as a color for 
a number of products due to cer- 
tain psychological associations. 
Therefore although on the Luck- 
iesh test black type against a yellow 
background showed up as most 
legible, a black and yellow package 
would be unsatisfactory in a great 
many instances. 

Nor is legibility usually the most 
desirable factor. One of the great- 
est students of color, A. H. Mun- 
sell, has proved in many ways that 
color balance is of the utmost im- 
portance. The Munsell system is 
far too complicated for a descrip- 
tion in a single article but Mr. 
Munsell demonstrated again and 
again through his studies of the 
work of famous painters that they 
were instinctive students of perfect 
color balance. 

Unfortunately the Munsell sys- 
tem has been misunderstood with 
the result that critics have main- 
tained that it lays down too many 
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rigid laws, whereas operating under 
this system a designer has a wide 
latitude of choice. 

Anyone who studies the problem 
of color soon finds the importance 
of balance. Wrong combinations 
and wrong values of color are 
psychologically displeasing and it is 
unwise for any manufacturer to 
use combinations of this type. 

It has been interesting during the 
last few years to note the very 
wholesome tendency toward simpler 
color combinations. In the early 
years of this century, manufactur- 
ers seemed to feel that the more 
colors they piled on a package, the 
more effective the package was. 
The result was frequently packages 
that carried five or six colors which 
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D. M. A. A. Plans Exhibit of 
Forty-nine Direct-Mail Users 


A spectacular display of all forms and 
uses of direct-mail advertising is being 
prepared by the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association as a sequel to the report 
“49 Ways Direct Mail Can Be Put to 
Work” recently issued by the organiza- 
tion. 
The display will be first shown at the 
Chicago convention in the Sherman 
Hotel, September 26 to 29, and later 
throughout the country. The center dis- 
play section will list all of the forty-nine 
uses of direct mail, while each panel will 
carry numerous specimens which illus- 
trate the particular phase described on 
the panel. : $ 

The association is requesting speci- 
mens of printed salesmanship for the 
display. These should be sent to the 
research and library division of the 
association, Barlum Tower Building, 
Detroit. 





Joins Condé Nast 


Ralph H. Niece, Charles Zewiske and 
Harold Wheeler have joined the Western 
advertising staff, at Chicago, of the 
Condé Nast Publications. Mr. Niece was 
formerly Western manager of Nation’s 
Business. Mr. Zewiske formerly served 
Home and Field in a similar capacity. 
Mr. Wheeler was with Macy & Klaner, 
Chicago publishers’ representative, Chi- 
cago. 





Now Jones & Hawley 


F. R. Jones, Chicago, and A. Hawley, 
Cleveland, have merged their interests 
and formed a publishers’ representative 
service with offices in those cities. J. F 
O’Beirne has joined the sales staff. He 
will cover Ohio and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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clashed with each other and formed 
complicated designs that interfered 
seriously with legibility and sala- 
bility. 

Today some remarkably effective 
packages are being created with 
only a single color and white. As 
a matter of fact, few designers to- 
day consider more than two colors 
are necessary for good, salable de- 
signs. Of course effective designs 
can be built with more complicated 
color combinations but when it is 
considered that two colors can be 
very effective and at the same time 
economical so far as printing is 
concerned, it seems unwise for a 
manufacturer to introduce too many 
colors into any package design.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Security Registrations for 
First Month, 134 


The Federal Trade Commission reports 
that 134 registration statements were 
filed during the first month of operation 
under the Security Act of 1933. These 
registration statements represented up- 
ward of $165,000,000 in security issues 
proposed in various parts of the country. 

The Commission reports that it has 
issued an order refusing to permit the 
registration statement of the Transconti- 
nental Precious Metals Company to be- 
come effective until certain deficient data 
in the statement are furnished. 

The principal defect in the statement, 
it is reported, is the failure of the com- 
pany to make its advertising prospectus 
contain certain essential information 
based on the data in the statement 
proper. 


Foote with South Bend Studio 


Eric Foote, who until recently con- 
ducted an art service in New York, is 
now in business with Advertising Artists, 
Inc., South Bend, Ind. In his new 
duties as art counsel he will cover 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis and Mil- 
waukee. 








Appoints Racine Agency 


The Hamilton Beach Manufacturing 
Company, Racine, Wis., electrical home 
appliances and soda fountain equipment, 
has appointed the Western Advertising 
Agency, of that city, as advertising 
counsel. 





New Youngstown Business 


Ray M. Thompson, formerly associated 
with Meek & earstler, Inc., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, advertising agency, has 
started his own business as an advertis- 
ing counselor at 2141 Market Street, 
that city. 
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Building Up the Sale 


1933 Conditions Call for Expert Direction and Help from Executives— 


and Right Out on the Firing Line, Too 





tical experience. 





R. RAND is one of those sales-minded executives who are en- 

titled to speak with authority on ways to sell during these days 

of recovery. For his profound knowledge of selling is based on prac- 

Printers’ Ink is indebted to the Premier Rayon 
Review for the privilege of presenting this instructive article. 








By J. H. Rand, Jr. 


President, Remington Rand, Inc. 


CQ™ of our typewriter salesmen 
was finding it extremely dif- 
ficult to land an order. Somehow 
or other he just couldn’t close the 
deal—for one machine. His sales 
record had been excellent in the 
past but in this particular instance 
he seemed to be up against a stone 
wall. The salesman finally took 
his case to his immediate superior, 
his branch manager. 

“See me the first thing in the 
morning,” said the branch man- 
ager, “and we'll both make a call 
on Mr, X.” 

As they entered the office build- 
ing of the prospect, the manager 
counseled: “Introduce me and then 
fall back. I’ll handle the case. You 
listen.” 

The salesman listened. He 
heard a clear-cut sales presentation 
based on the need of Mr. X for not 
one machine, but several, and on 
the past performance of our prod- 
uct. He saw his branch manager 
write an order for sixteen ma- 
chines! He was witness to a per- 
fect sale “build up,” which type of 
volume selling is fast becoming 
part and parcel of the sales strat- 
egy: of all members of our organi- 
zation who contact the public. 

One of our Southern branches 
had prospects of a tremendous or- 
der. The salesman had done all he 
could. His branch manager, lend- 
ing his added experience, brought 
the order several steps closer. An 
SOS reached our home office and 
the divisional general manager took 
the first train South. A preliminary 
conference between divisional man- 
ager, branch manager and sales- 
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man was held. The divisional 
manager, alone, called on the pros- 
pect. The order was obtained. 

These two cases, briefly related, 
indicate the manner in which we 
are attacking sales, the most im- 
portant feature of any organiza- 
tion and perhaps the most vital to- 
be-conquered problem of the entire 
nation’s economic and social struc- 
ture. 

The policy of our branch man- 
agers working side by side with 
our branch salesmen is distinctly 
not a new one with us. This has 
been a method of procedure for 
years. Nor is the policy of field 
selling by home office executives, 
divisional managers, new or dras- 
tic. 

However, for the last two years 
our divisional managers have spent 
more time in the field than ever 
before. These men are experi- 
enced salesmen, expert closers; 
they have reached their present 
positions because of their demon- 
strated selling ability, and it is only 
logical that they should be field 
men, in every sense of tHe word, 
and personally help attain and ex- 
ceed the quotas for which they are 
responsible. 

It is no longer sufficient for a 
sales manager to sit in his office 
and direct sales. Such “active 
passivity” is a relic of the past 
when it was fundamentally and ex- 
clusively one of sales direction. 
Today the sales manager is chal- 
lenged as never before. He must 
not only capably and efficiently 
direct selling activities, but he must 
be a field man. He must be on the 
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firing line—creating business per- 
sonally, selling merchandise, meet- 
ing and conferring with his sales- 
men—here, there and everywhere. 

A business brings out a new 
product, a whole line of new prod- 
ucts. The sales manager simply 
cannot be content with education 
of salesmen via correspondence. He 
has to take his knowledge, his per- 
sonality to the men, right in the 
field. 

During the last two and a half 
years our organization has intro- 
duced approximately 150 new 
items. It was up to the sales man- 
agers to “get the story across” to 
the salesmen, They did it personally, 
and are continuing to do it—per- 
sonally. They explain the various 
products, unfold the market possi- 
bilities for these products, give the 
salesmen model sales presentations 
and tell just what it all means to 
the individual salesman and _ his 
company—in dollars and cents. 

We have indeed arrived at the 
threshold of sane selling. Granted 
there is a definite need for a defi- 
nite product, salesmen must know 
both the product and the need. 
There are no half-way measures. 
They must have full knowledge of 
what they are selling and perfect 
vision as to where the product will 
successfully fit. This brings us to 
a point that we have stressed for 
some time in our organization. 
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Our Apologies to the 
Inland Dailies 


Tue Incanp Darry Press 
ASSOCIATION 
Ma ison, Wis. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have just read page 58 of your 
August 17, 1933 issue on the subject of 
the Capper Bill. 

Jpon unanimous recommendation of 
the board of directors of The Inland 
Daily Press Association on May 15, 
1933, our association on May 16 unani- 
mously endorsed the Capper Bill S-1592. 

This was at the regular spring con- 
vention of the association, one of the 
three regular meetings held annually. 

The Inland consists of 245 daily news- 
papers located in twelve States in the 
upper Mississippi Valley. 

Senator Capper has been informed of 
this action and has acknowledged it. 


Joun L. Meyer, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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This point is advising pros- 
pects of the very need for what 
we have to sell. The preliminary 
contact gives our salesman a wealth 
of information as to the business 
equipment needs of a certain pros- 
pect. He, the salesman, then speaks 
“subjectively”; he puts himself in 
the place of his prospect and liter- 
ally counsels what to buy. The 
prospect is given a clear picture of 
what he needs and how our equip- 
ment will be of assistance to him 
in his business. 

We are strict apostles of the 
creed of “building up the sale’—a 
point briefly touched on earlier in 
this article. The smallest “first 
sale” to any business looms big 
with potentialities in our estima- 
tion. Contact is made, an order is 
taken, then commences the “build 
up,” based only on exact needs of 
the customer. 

Selling is a more difficult prob- 
lem than ever before. This prob- 
lem, however, simplifies itself with 
all hands at the selling helm. Our 
salesmen aren’t working alone. In 
their branch managers, in the di- 
visional managers, they have ex- 
pert assistance and know that such 
assistance is constantly available. 

Our home office executives still 
direct sales. But they make time 
to sell—in the field. They make 
time to coach and be among their 
men—in the field. 


+ 


“La Nacion” Appoints Adver- 
tising Manager for U. S. 
Alberto Caprile, who has long been 
engaged in merchandising and advertis 
ing work in Argentina as a member of 
the staff of La Nacion, Buenos Aires, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
in the United States for that newspaper 
He will make his headquarters at La 
Nacion’s general offices, 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York. W. W. Davies is 
general representative and S. S. Koppe 
& Company, advertising representatives 


Death of D. B. Hornaday 


D. B. Hornaday, general manager of the 
Thomas W. Briggs Advertising Agency, 
Memphis, died at that city last week, 
aged forty-two. He first engaged in the 
advertising business as a member of the 
staff of the Detroit Free Press. He had 
been associated with the Briggs agency 
since 1919, 
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: Something has happened 
- in PITTSBURGH! 
: D uring the first 7 months of this year 


r The Pittsburgh Evening Sun-Telegraph GAINED in 
field over first 7 months of 19299 ..... 
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“The — Has 
No Need of CHEMISTS 





> Breer by Marat, condemned to the guillo- 
tine, Lavoisier, Father of Chemistry, heard those words pro- 
nounced as his sentence. 

Such are the risks run by the pioneer in every field. 

The Republic has no need of horseless carriages, of flying 
machines, of letters over wires. 

The Republic has no need of electric irons, vacuum 
sweepers, mechanical refrigerators. 

Loud are the rumblings that the Republic has no need of 
air conditioning, fabricated houses, smoke control, noise con- 
trol or birth control! 

Every era has its reactionary masses; every nation its 
Liberal classes; Tradition dies hard; but the hands of Liberal- 
ism have always held the power to strike the fatal blow. 

Editorially paced to the Liberal minds in every city, 
Liberty Magazine has provided a vehicle through which 
authors, politicians, economists and manufacturers may mul- 
tiply the force of their creative enthusiasm by the millions of 
receptive leaders of thought from Maine to California. 

Entering a publishing field: dominated by Tradition, 
Liberty’s alert, dramatic treatment of issues, manners and 
entertainment has built up one of America’s greatest maga- 
zine circulations within a few years. 

Modern mathematical measurement, applied by three of 
the country’s leading research engineers, indicates that Lib- 
erty’s Liberal readers do read its Liberal editorial contents 
with an eagerness characteristic of the Liberal mind from the 
time of Plato. 


Tus average advertising page in Liberty, for example, 
has been found to reach a quarter million more persons’ a/ten- 
tion than even in the case of other magazines which circulate} 
more copies. 

Just as these Liberal readers have been quick to respond 
to the Liberal idea in a magazine, so are they alert to thd 
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Liberal appeal of new products and services advertised in its 
ages. 

~- If your commercial policy entails refusal merely to follow 
Tradition; if your life is devoted to the manufacture of means 
of bringing new efficiency and new happiness into the lives of 
others, your logical first audience must consist of those who 
can NEVER say that, “The Republic Has No Need Of 
Chemists.” 

Just as the family is the unit of Government, so is the 
family of “minds with a common purpose” the first step 
toward universal brotherhood of sales loyalty. Through the 
Liberal market in Liberty Magazine, you, too, may outwit 
the Marats and guillotines of Tradition and reap the sooner 
the eventual rewards that will be yours. 



























Hon. CLARENCE C. DILL 


U. S. SENATOR FROM WASHINGTON 


Chairman, Committee on Interstate Commerce 
Senator Diu writes To Liserty: 


rT 

] OFTEN read Liberty. In fact, I probably buy it on an 
average of every other week. My experience with it has 
been that it generally contains one or two articles that are 
of real interest to me as a public man.” 















Dr. EUGENE PERRY ALLDREDGE 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Secretary of Survey Statistics and Information, Southern Baptist Convention 
Author: Southern Baptist Handbook 
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Dr. ALLDREDGE wRITES TO LIBERTY: 


T3 

I HOPE you will continue and magnify the policy of 
giving at least one outstanding article each week from some 
progressive thinker.” 





EMSLEY WRIGHT JOHNSON, LL.B. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Member, Board of Public Works, Indianapolis. Vice-President, New 
Augusta State Bank. Director, Broad Ripple State Bank. Trustee, Butler 
College 


Mr. JoHNson writes To Liperty: 


“ 

| Buy Liberty at the newsstand regularly and profit by 
many of the articles written. I did not agree with your 
— before and during the last presidential campaign, 
ut many of the articles are not only well written but evi- 
dently by experts and I feel that it is necessary for a person to be well informed to 
read both sides of current questions.” 














RypAL, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

May one far removed from of- 
fice and swivel chair add a word 
to your discussions on the NRA? 

Four months ago, after two 
years of unemployment, I landed 
a job as a filling station attendant. 
In that time I have been at nine 
stations in my district in different 
parts of the city and suburbs. Now 
and then I have had the chance to 
talk for a few moments to some of 
the customers. Many of these have 
been factory or mill workers. 
What I have learned may be of 
interest. 

As he goes back to work I find 
the working man cheerful and con- 
fident of the future. With a wage 
in the pay envelope again he has 
no fear. He is talking of his code 
and is proud of what the Govern- 
ment is doing. He talks of catching 
up on bills, of buying new~clothes 
and, as soon as he can, replacing 
the things that are worn out. Some- 
times he makes critical comments 
of specific products. In the extra 


“ ° , 

Represents “Flying Aces’ 

Dwight H. Early, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, Chicago, has been appointed 
Western advertising representative of 
Flying Aces, New York. 

With the November issue, Flying Aces 
will change its page size to 7 by 10% 
inches. 


Directs Lycoming Sales 
Z. H. Whiteman, Jr., for fourteen 
years with the Lycoming Manufacturing 
Company, Williamsport, Pa., a division 
of the Cord Corporation, has been ad- 
vanced to the position of sales manager. 
He has been assistant sales manager. 


Bradstreet Joins W. J. Rankin 


J. E. Bradstreet, for several years with 
The American Weekly, has been ap- 
pointed special representative of the 
W. J. Rankin Corporation, Chicago, pro- 


ducer of point of purchase display ad- 


vertising. 


Has Tobacco Account 


A. Runge & Company, Philadelphia 
tobacconists, have appointed Joseph R. 
Mickle, of that city, to direct their ad- 
vertising account. 


Cheer from a Worker 


time off he plans to paint the house, 
make repairs or take a little trip. 

In one small mill community, 
where after strikes and disorders 
business has started up, I have seen 
people going into the shops Friday 
night (pay day). A customer has 
opened his pay envelope to pay for 
gasoline. A storekeeper has asked 
me to change a twenty dollar bill 
remarking “never can keep enough 
change on pay day.” I have had 
two successive sales paid for by 
ten dollar bills. True, this money 
may represent the means of life 
for a week but the fact remains it 
is money in the pay envelope. What 
are advertisers going to offer these 
consumers and how? 

I find an air of confidence around. 
It is gaining momentum. Mere 
words cannot convey that spirit 
but it is there. Formerly an adver- 
tising man, let me assure the doubt- 
ful advertisers lots of people are 
talking of buying. Almost daily I 
hear the good news so pass it on 
for what it is worth. 


J. Spencer Brock, Jr. 
+ 


Joins Kimball, Hubbard & 
Powel 


Jerome Sill, formerly with Charles 
Austin Bates, Inc., New York and, prior 
to that advertising manager of the Royal 
Worcester Corset Company and _ the 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Company, _has 
joined Kimball, Hubbard & Powel, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, as an 
account executive. 


Ketterlinus Appoints Ramsey 


J. Nelson Ramsey has been appointed 
general manager of the New York office 
of the Ketterlinus Lithograph Manufac- 
turing Company, Philadelphia. He was, 
for several years, vice-president of Carl 
Percy, Inc., and has also been with the 
Munro & Harford Company and the 
Niagara Lithograph Company. 


Corliss with Lewis-Shepard 

George H. Corliss has been appointed 
sales promotion and advertising manager 
of the Lewis-Shepard Company, Boston, 
factory and warehouse material handling 
equipment. He previously was with the 
J. A. Fay & Egan Company, Cincinnati, 
and the Kewaunee Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Kewaunee, Wis. 
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Four Major Jobs for Advertising 
under Industrial Recovery 


Fairer Competition, 


Justification for Price Increases, Winning New 


Customers, Gaining Acceptance for New Products 


By Kent R. 


EAVING aside currency infla- 

tion, the effects of which can 
be measured better if and when 
gold devalorization actually occurs, 
business will probably operate dur- 
ing the next two years under the 
influence of both the natural forces 
of recovery and the artificial forces 
of Industrial Recovery Codes. 

Deflation and elimination of 
wasteful expense have run their 
course in the average business firm; 
from now on the individual com- 
pany (and perhaps the whole 
American economic system) will 
stand or fall on its sales. A vital 
factor in success therefore will be 
the nature of the sales and adver- 
tising program—more particularly 
whether the program is one that 
“rides with” rather than “bucks 
against” the tide of these forces. 

An advertising campaign must 
not only harmonize with the spirit 
of the Industrial Recovery Act; it 
must provide the stimulus for 
larger sales and point the way to 
sound and balanced consumption 
that has formed the basis for re- 
covery from depressions of the 
past. 

The Industrial Recovery Act and 
supporting codes provide for four 
general objectives : 

1. The elimination of unfair 
competitive practices in industry. 

2. A rise in prices to a point at 
least covering the average cost of 
production and distribution. This 
will be insured through the legali- 
zation of price agreements which 
are fair to the consumer. 

3. The adoption of 
wage scales. 

4. The adoption of minimum 
hours of labor, resulting in re- 
employment, a more general dis- 
tribution of wealth, more leisure 
time for workers, and in some cases 
(when shifts are limited) in an 
actual limitation of production. 


minimum 
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Costikyan 


Advertising’s four jobs under 
Industrial Recovery have a close 
relation to these objectives. 

One of the most obvious and 
immediate effects of the Act should 
be greater co-operation and less 
cut-throat competition between the 
units of each industry. Advertis- 
ing’s first task must be to cement 
and foster this new spirit of good- 
will. This means a larger share of 
appropriations to be devoted to 
co-operative campaigns designed to 
sell the public on the merits and 
uses of the products of the entire 
industry. 

In company campaigns it means 
the greater use of pioneering ad- 
vertising and a diminution of 
strictly competitive advertising. 

Direct or indirect knocks against 
competitors are not in keeping with 
the spirit of the Act and are more 
likely to be frowned upon by both 
the industry and the public. A 
shaving cream manufacturer can 
afford to spend his money better in 
saying “Use my cream for sunburn 
and insect bites as well as shav- 
ing” than in saying “My cream is 
the only one that gives a quick 
smooth shave.” 


Justifying the Inevitable 
Price Rises 


Advertising’s second task will be 
to justify to the public the inevi- 
table increases in prices over the 
present levels. This is a function ad- 
vertising has shunned too long even 
under normal business conditions. I 
believe many retailers would get a 
rude shock if they knew how many 
of their customers considered them 
good-natured robbers. This con- 
ception of the storekeeper has be- 
come widespread on account of 
price-cutting advertising and the 
prevalence of “wholesale discounts.” 

The average consumer has little 
idea of selling or administrative 
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overhead. He has heard vague tales 
of a dealer buying goods and then 
doubling, tripling or quadrupling 
the cost on the retail price. It has 
never occurred to him that he (the 
consumer) may actually buy 
cheaper in a legitimate store than 
if he attempted to purchase direct 
from the manufacturer, pay all the 
expenses of distribution himself 
and add a fair sum for the value of 
his extra time spent in trying to 
play the triple role of dealer, de- 
livery man and consumer. 


Profit in the Rug 
Business 


I recall in 1929 a customer being 
greatly surprised when I proved to 
him by actual exhibit of the books 
how the company for which I sold 
made an average profit of only 10 
per cent on sales in that boom year 
after paying rent, reasonable sal- 
aries and other expenses. This was 
in the rug business, a trade that 
has always been looked upon as 
especially adept in “robbing the 
public. 

It is my belief that a store, by 
taking its customers into its con- 
fidence through its advertising, can 
do much to overcome the resistance 
that is bound to arise when prices 
go up. After all, a customer is like 
the average human being in want- 
ing a square deal. If the store ad- 
vertising can show him that he is 
being treated fairly and that price 
rises are justified, much of this 
resistance will evaporate. 

Industrial Recovery, if sustained, 
will create many new customers— 
families back on regular payrolls 
who will buy what they want in- 
stead of accepting what has been 
doled out to them by charity; other 
families, feeling secure for the first 
time in years, who will be willing 
to buy something besides bare ne- 
cessities ; and the class of new rich 
that arise after every depression. 

Advertising’s third task will be 
to win these customers. 

“Buy Now” campaigns alone will 
not do it. Advertising and sales- 
men must be more persuasive than 
ever before. These customers must 
be made to want the goods so badly 
that they buy voluntarily, not as a 
patriotic act. That there are, even 
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now, many potential customers who 
have been deaf to all “Buy Now” 
pleas, no business man will doubt. 

In the stress of the fierce com- 
petition of the last few years these 
customers have been forgotten. I 
know of a bachelor who recently 
died at the age of forty-five leav- 
ing an estate of $120,000 cash in the 
best savings banks of New York 
City. He had been spending only 
half his income. He should have 
been a good customer for many 
companies but he could not be sold 
by patriotic pleas to buy or bargain 
sale advertisements. His needs and 
desires had to be studied and his 
interest stimulated by convincing 
advertising and selling that would 
make him want to enjoy life in ac- 
cord with his means, 

Advertising must restore the 
confidence of such customers in the 
future and make them decide to 
live on a scale that they can afford 
instead of hoarding their money in 
either mattresses or banks. 


Concentration on 
Profitable Areas 


One neglected method of ferret- 
ing out new customers I believe to 
be a more intensive cultivation of 
the home markets—not only the 
United States as against foreign 
countries, but the local trading areas. 

Advertising’s fourth and in some 
ways most important task is to 
gain acceptance for new products. 
I use “new products” in its broad- 
est sense to include not only such 
inventions as airplanes and air 
conditioners, but old products used 
in new ways, old products with 
new attractive improvements, and 
even a line’s better qualities which 
may be new to a large part of the 
consuming market. 

A little thought will convince 
any careful student of codes under 
the Recovery Act that an actual, if 
only temporary, limitation of pro- 
duction has been placed upon some 
staples. Many factories (1 country 
districts cannot add an extra shift 
without providing homes for the 
additional workers, an investment 
they are not in a position to afford. 
Such companies have insisted upon 
a limitation in the number of shifts 
they can accommodate to apply to 
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the entire industry. Call this any 
name you will, in effect it involves 
a limitation of production. 

Now if the consuming public 
should absorb this production (and 
if the present improvement is 
sustained, they probably will in 
many lines) without the urging of 
advertising, why should a manu- 
facturer push this particular prod- 
uct, at least until sales fall below 
his quota, or some new revolution- 
ary improvement is made? Will it 
not pay him better to devote this 
share of his appropriation to induce 
an acceptance of a new product 
where the market is not saturated 
and where production is not 
limited ? 

Let us assume, for example, that 
a factory can make both electric 
refrigerators and air conditioners. 
Cannot this company advertise its 
air conditioners to better advantage 
than its refrigerators, presuming, 
of course, that refrigerators had 
been sold to most families who 
could afford them? It has been by 
the adoption of such new products 
by the public that depressions in 
the past have been overcome. 

The soil of leisure time has never 
been richer than at present for the 
cultivation of the arts of reading, 
travel and education. To these can 
be added games, amusements and 
hobbies of all descriptions. These 


may always be considered “new’ 


products.” Advertising can per- 
form a wonderful service to the 
health and well-being of this na- 
tion by teaching us to enjoy with 
benefit our leisure time. 

If we can produce our living re- 


_ 


Chicago “Daily News” 
Appoints 

Herbert Chadwick has been advanced 
to the position of local advertisirig man- 
ager of the Chicago Daily News. He has 
been with the advertising staff of that 
newspaper for the last six months and 
prior to that was advertising manager 
of Henry C. Lytton & Sons, Chicago 
men’s furnishings store. 





New Beverage Publication 

The Beverage Retailer, weekly news- 
paper for dispensers of beer, wines and 
other beverages, has been started by 
Weekly Industrial Publications, 148 West 
Street, New York. 


23rd 
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quirements on a thirty-five or forty- 
hour week as against forty-eight 
to fifty-two hours in the past, this 
means a full extra working day of 
leisure for all. The merit of the 
article and the lure of the adver- 
tising will be the decisive factors 
in the sale of “leisure time” com- 
modities and services. 

Of course, we cannot expect an 
immediate boom in expensive sum- 
mer resorts and cruises; but there 
are plenty of reasonable ways of 
spending leisure time in which an 
advertiser can interest a large 
audience. 

Since some of the conditions 
under which business will operate 
are new, many of these suggestions 
are based only on theory and must 
be worked out by the trial-and- 
error method. Whether advertising 
as a whole will increase or decrease 
in volume as the result of Indus- 
trial Recovery is not the purpose of 
this article to predict. 

The best guess is that those in- 
dustries and companies who have 
found advertising profitable in the 
last five years (some good, some 
bad) will continue to advertise and 
that those who have been unable 
thus far to work out an advertising 
formula that has proved success- 
ful will not begin simply because 
of the “New Deal.” 

Perhaps an indication of the 
trend lies in the program of the 
Roosevelt Administration itself. 
The Industrial Recovery Act is 
being put across with the help of 
the greatest publicity campaign 
that has waged since the 
days of the World War. 


— 
Loaned for NRA Work 


The Columbus, Ohio, Better Business 
Bureau has loaned the services of Harry 
Van Horn, its general manager, to the 
NRA Administration, at Washington, at 
the request of the administrative execu- 
tive. Mr. Van Horn is spending five 
days of each week in Washington, return- 
ing to Columbus each week-end to direct 
the Sperations of the Bureau. 


Paris & Peart Add to Staff 


Miss Marjorie E. Paul has joined 
Paris & Peart, New York advertising 
agency, as copy writer and in charge of 
home economics and research work. She 
was formerly with Young & Rubicam. 











Brandy for the Medicine Chest 


A Plan from Great Britain Which May Be Prophetic 


HE famous brandy Martell’s, 

has been using a new type of 
sales and advertising plan in Great 
Britain recently. 

Since many an observer believes 
that complete repeal here is now 
just around the corner, the Martell 
idea may be prophetic as well as 
possibly instructive. 

A complete consumer research 
brought out the fact that brandy 
was not in medicine closets as 
much as other competing spirits; 
that emergencies have a habit of 
arriving at awkward times when 
public houses and wine merchants 
are closed. 

The former advertising of Mar- 
tell’s was poster technique, almost 
entirely in newspapers, and was de- 
signed merely to register the trade- 
mark and the word “indispensable.” 
This year, according to the Adver- 
tiser’s Weekly, more than 100 
provincial weekly newspapers are 
being used, as well as the national 
papers. 

A totally new type of copy was 
decided on as the result of the 
consumer research and the copy 
writers were “given their heads.” 
This has resulted in a type of dra- 
matic copy which has caused much 
comment in Great Britain. When 
the campaign had run for only five 
weeks, the booklet advertised in 
the copy had been asked for by 
more than 8,000 readers. 

“Late at night,” says the copy, 
“an urgent call for help .. .” and 
then goes on to point out that 
brandy is as essential in the medi- 
cine closet as a roll of plaster or a 
bottle of smelling salts. 

Martell’s, in their copy, have 
tried to make their advice seem 
as unbiased as possible, selling the 
idea of brandy rather than any one 


+ 


Warren Mayers Returns” 
to “True Story” 


Warren Mayers has rejoined the sales 
staff of True Story Magazine, New York, 
with which he was associated in a like 
capacity some years ago. He _ subse- 

uently joined the National Shelter 
Group and, more recently, has conducted 
his own business. 


+ 
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specified brand. In many of the 
advertisements a point is made of 
the fact that doctors prescribe 
brandy as a stimulant in emergen- 
cies. Simultaneously with the 
campaign in newspapers, space is 
being taken in a group of medical 








Late at Night 
An urgent call for help 


Just on midnight. The road quiet ; 
the houses in darkness. Suddenly, 
lights appear in-No. 15. The front 
door opens and someone rushes out 
across to No. 22. Knocks im- 
patiently . . . anxiously. What a 
time before anyone answers! And 
then the urgent question: “ Have 
you any Brandy? Mother’s very 
ill.” 
When Brandy is wanted like this, 

le —“A~Ale-*mse" 


~~ 


SG a 
flasks from licensed houses, and most 


wine merchants stock it. It is small 
comfort ny wise after the event ; 
get it to-day 


An illustrated booklet, * The Art 

of Drinking,"’ dealing with the 

history, distillation and uses of 

Brandy, will be sent free 

on ication to Messrs. Matthew 

and Sons, Ltd., 14 Trinity 
Square, London, E.C.3. 


MARTELL'S 


COGNAC BRANDY 

















journals to ask doctors to send 
for the booklet which deals with 
the history, distillation and uses 
of brandy. 


a 
Rosenberg Has Ta-Kup Belt 


Account 

The Ss & G Leather Goods Company, 
Inc., New York, Ta-Kup belts. has ap- 
pointed the Arthur Rosenberg Company, 
Inc., New York to direct its advertising. 
An opening campaign, directed to the 
trade, will be followed by consumer ad- 
vertising. 
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John Irving Romer, as Former 
P. I. Men See Him 


How, in Their Present Positions, They Benefit from Tutelage 
of Departed Chief 


John Allen Murphy, former Asso- 
ciate Editor. 

Mr. Romer’s death has affected 
me deeply. He had a profound in- 
fluence on my life, and I grieve 
when I appreciate that I will see 
him no more. 

When I came with Printers’ 
InK, I was a raw, untutored, dis- 
heveled kid. Mr. Romer soon took 
the hay seed out of my hair, he 
removed the kinks from my brain 
and limbered up my personality 
so that within a year I was inter- 
viewing the most successful busi- 
ness men in America. What a 
teacher he was! How well he taught 
us how to analyze the information 
we got in our interviews, how to 
separate the facts from the bun- 
combe, how to organize our stories 
and to present them interestingly. 

I like to think of the homely 
maxims that Mr. Romer used to 
hurl at us. “Set your traps where 
the mice run” is the one that he 
probably used most frequently. 
That is a working creed that any 
writer or advertiser or advertising 
man might well set up as his guid- 
ing star. The place to advertise is 
where people are buying, the best 
copy is action copy and the most 
entertaining writing of any kind 
tells what people are doing. 

Another favorite maxim of his 
was, “Find out what the big men 
are thinking.” The observance of 
that dictum would inevitably make 
one a successful journalist, partic- 
ularly in the business-paper field. I 
have found, even during the depths 
of the depression, that editors 
would always buy stories that told 
what big men are thinking. 

Mr. Romer knew the morale- 
raising value of having a lot of 
mail constantly coming into an or- 
ganization. He used to say, “a 
heavy mail is a sign that a busi- 
ness is in a healthy condition. The 
first sign of a slipping business is a 
small volume of incoming mail. 
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“The way to have a heavy mail,” 
he used to counsel us, “is to keep 
sending your message out. You 
cannot expect your market or your 
audience to be responsive unless 
you constantly bombard it with 
your story.” 

That has proved to be one of the 
most valuable ideas he gave me. 
Since starting my own business, 
I’ve found that the mail on my 
desk any morning is in direct pro- 
portion to the promotional activity 
I have been doing. 

John Irving Romer’s work will 
not die. Like all great leaders, he 
trained numerous lieutenants to 
carry on his mission. 

+ . - 


Robert W. Palmer, former Manag- 
ing Editor: P 
He was an inspiration to me for 
seventeen years. And after I left 
Printers’ INK I missed the incen- 
tive to thought and action which he 
afforded. He was kind, generous, 
forbearing with me in the extreme. 
It was a rare experience to have 
been associated with him all those 
years for which I am thankful. 
* * * 


Henry B. Williams, former Adver- 
tising Manager: 

Through my many years of as- 
sociation with him at PRINTERS’ 
Ink, I found in Mr. Romer a true, 
loyal, understanding friend. On 
innumerable occasions this friend- 
ship, as I have termed it, assumed 
a true paternal guidance. 

. * 7 


Albert E. Haase, former Associate 
Editor: 

Mr. Romer had a marked in- 
fluence on my life. So much that 
I have come to regard him as my 
business father. During the ten 
years that I spent with him at 
Printers’ INK I received from him 
lessons in honorable and sound 
business conduct that have become 
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increasingly valuable to me each 
succeeding year. 

I am deeply grateful to him for 
his patience with me and his many 
kindnesses to me. 

When men who have had a 
teacher and friend whom they 
strive to emulate and whose sound 
thinking they invoke when they 
face difficult and trying problems 
that teacher and friend never dies. 
He lives on in their hearts and 
minds. 

* * * 
Frank H. Meeks, former Circula- 
tion Manager: 

Although I have been away from 
Printers’ INK over two years I 
am still being influenced by some 
of the sound, fundamental business 
principles given me by Mr. Romer. 
During the last few weeks my in- 
coming mail has been light. While 
figuring out what to do about it, I 
recalled several occasions at Print- 
ERS’ INK when the incoming mail 
slowed up, and Mr. Romer’s com- 
ment to me: “Frank,” he would 
say, “you are not sending out 
enough letters. Keep the letters 
going into the mails and you are 


bound to get returns.” I put on 
+ 
“Family Circle” Adds New 


Outlets 


Arrangements have been made for the 
distribution of The Family Circle Maga- 
gine, New York, a weekly household 
magazine in rotogravure, through the 
following chain-store organizations: 
Safeway, McMarr, Pay’n Takit, First 
National, American Stores, Sanitary- 
Piggly Wiggly and the Southern Stores. 

¢ magazine will be bought by the 
stores and distributed by them to their 
customers. 





Appoints Reese Agency 


The Rose Claire Laboratories, New 
York, Alpine Forest Pine Needle Bath, 
have appointed Thomas H. Reese & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, to direct their 
advertising. Radio, newspapers and mag- 
azines will be used. 





‘ 4 ” 

Transferred by “Time 
W. F. Gillespie, Jr., who has been a 
member of the Detroit staff of Time, 
has been transferred to the Chicago of- 
fice. He is succeeded at Detroit by 
Shepard Spink, who has been with the 

New York office. 
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more pressure—and the returns are 
coming in. 
* * * 


Alvin H. Dessau, former Salesman: 


I have many recollections of Mr. 
Romer’s kindness and generosity. 
The seven years I spent at Print- 
ers’ INK I look back to now as 
among my happiest. 

* * * 


Raymond W. Welch, former Mem- 
ber Editorial Staff: 


Whatever success I have attained 
has been due largely to his early 
guidance and inspiration. 

* * * 


Sidney C. Warden, former Sales- 
man: 

Mr. Romer’s business achieve- 
ments are widely recognized. They 
will live for years to come. But 
the world generally cannot know 
of his many other fine qualities. I 
am but one of many who realize, 
through personal contact, some- 
thing of the greatness of Mr. 
Romer’s character. I am proud to 
have been a member of his organi- 
zation. 


+ + 


Develops Advertising Code 


for Opticians 

The Cleveland Better Business Bureau 
has worked out an advertising code for 
the optical business in its territory. It is 
now planned that the advertising optom- 
etrists in Cleveland will call upon the 
newspapers, requesting that all advertis- 
ing be submitted to the Bureau twenty- 
four hours before publication and only 
published if it is found to conform to 
the code. 

This same practice, it is reported, has 
been followed in Cleveland for several 
months, with considerable success, with 
all radio advertising. 

The Columbus Better Business Bureau 
ee that the Cleveland code is being 
submitted to optical advertisers in 
Columbus, with the hope that some ar- 
rangement can be made for local cor- 
rections of some of the evil practices 
of low-priced optical advertising. 


Bauer & Meyer Appointed 


Bauer & Meyer, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, ew York, has _ been 
appointed Eastern advertising representa- 
tive for Tower Town Topics, Chicago. 

Paul De Mayo has joined the staff of 
Bauer & Meyer. 
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‘NERTS - | COULD 


HAVE PICKED THAT ONE” 


Certainly—The Journal in Portland, Oregon is one 
of six newspapers in the entire country in cities 
of 300,000 and over that has everything! 


The Journal Dominion is a space-buyers’ paradise, 
no question about that. Because The Journal is one 
of the six easiest-to-buy newspapers in the whole coun- 
try. On the fingers of one hand you can count all 


the others in cities of 300,000 population that fulfill 
the Rule of Three. 





Our cards are 
clways on the table 
Space-buyers should know 
all the facts. While we lead 
in all main totals we are 
second in financial, auto- 
motive, classified, Sunday 
advertising and Sunday 
circulation. 








ae | 


— | 8 + 


Circulation—The Journal has the 
largest daily circulation in the Pacific 
Northwest. It is the only daily in the 
Pacific Northwest with over 100,000 
circulation. 

Advertising Leadership —The 
Journal leads in retail lineage, gen- 
eral lineage, total paid lineage, daily 
and daily and Sunday combined. 
Lowest Milline Rate—The Jour- 
nal has the lowest milline rate in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


THE JOURNAL 











PORTLAND, OREGON 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., NaTionaL REPRESENTATIVES 


New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles H.R. Ferriss, Seattle 
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FULL MEASURE 


J Davio STERN 
PUBUSHER 





PHILADELPHIA RECORD. Prnsceiemia 
EVENING COURIER. cancen.~ 4 
August 21, 1933 


MORNING POST, canoer. ne 





Mr. John Benson, President, 
american Association of Advertising agencies, 


420 Lexington Avenue, 





New York City. 
Dear hire Benson: Again, 
ina pi 
qhe Philadelphia Record, dvening Courier and Lorning Post a pit 
of Camien, will hereafter guarantee all advertising contracts 
under the following formla:- Ina le 
wpuring the term of this contract the publisher Publish 
guarantees that the average net paid circulation nouncey 
will be not less than 95% of the net paid circu- F 
lation stated in the last Publisher's A. B. C. circulat 
Statement, and will refund pro rata for eny cir 
culation loss in excess of five per cent." Thi 
1s gu 
despite 


tee on contracts or, for your con- 
and the 


You may type this guaran’ 
a of gummed guarentee slips 





venience, we are sending you & pa 
which can be attached to contracts. 
any oth 
I see no reason why & newspaper should not guarantee full Deal to | 
measure, the same as the milkman and the gas station I feel D u0 | 
confident that I am not endangering the freedom of the press. eal is | 
run, t 
any doubts which I had as to the advisability of guaren- he 
teeing full measure circulation were resolved after reading 
the arguments against it by publishers’ associations ,--which Terms o1 
remind me of the signer of the Declaration of Independence, herewj 
who said that he had been won over to democracy by reading the . ewith. 
learned treatises on divine rights of kings. cles and ; 
American journalism will be more respected and stronger, 
the less it arrogates to itself & special status, and the In Philad 
less it claims exemption from the common and customary rules famed f 
of business ethics. oO! 
course wh 
sincerely . 
: This lates 
heering ch 








Record circul 
‘ lation (95 
aga * 
2 ae loss) quarterly cliteumel a 
= a + Of June 30—Daily, 160.0 “4 
pte genni Gain over yal 
bet be a 10,316 ; len. 
po yn 6. Advertising linea 
- en months 1933 eoutest W 
period, 1932, 19 
competitors lose ( sone setae ant 4 a ; 
’ fe. 
WSPAPE. 
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EB RCULATION 
GUARANTEED 


A New Deal for Advertisers 





Again, The Record takes the lead among newspapers in America 
ina pioneering step—this time to give a new deal to advertisers. 


In a letter to advertising agencies throughout the country, the 
Publisher of The Record and the Camden Courier-Post has an- ‘ 
nounced that these newspapers will guarantee advertisers against 
circulation loss. 


This guarantee of full weight, full measure circulation is made, 
despite opposition of publisher’ associations, because The Record 


on- 

: and the Courier-Post feel that the newspaper industry, more than 
any other industry, in these new times owes a duty of a New 

1 Deal to its patrons. These newspapers are sure that such a New 

a1 Deal is not only simpie justice to advertisers but, in the long 

“a run, the road to profit for the newspaper industry. 

- 

a Terms of the guarantee are contained in the letter reproduced 

* herewith. The Record will welcome correspondence with agen- 


cies and advertisers on any point in connection with it. 


ad In Philadelphia, and widely through the nation. The RECORD is 
es famed for its fighting readiness to adopt a bold, single-handed 
course when that course appears the right one. 


This latest step is in harmony with The Record’s fighting pio- 
ur neering character. The Record is sure that advertisers and agen- 


cies everywhere will enthusiastically welcome its leadership. 
nl 


ul L ELPHIA RECORD 


>» NEWSPAPER FOR FIGHTING ADVERTISERS 


WSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES—GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
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In Detroit... 
The Trend Is To The Times. 


During the first six 
months of —I933... 


--- the LARGEST Food Adver- 
tiser in Detroit ... PLACED 
MORE LINAGE in The Detroit 
Times... than in the OTHER 
TWO PAPERS COMBINED! 


--- and SO DID THE LARGEST 
Drug Advertiser! 


--. and SO DID THE LARGEST 
Women’s Apparel Advertiser! 


Three VERY CONVINCING 
Reasons...why...The Detroit 
Times merits FAVORABLE 
CONSIDERATION in connec- 
tion with ANY advertising 
plans which inelude the 
Detroit Market! 


.-. for other reasons ask THE 
BOONE MAN! 








*Media Records Figures the Basis of All Linage Claims 
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Wholesaler Now Producer’s Most 
Powerful Ally 


But He Must Be Built Up if Promise of New Deal Is to Be 
Realized, and Here Are Ways to Do It 


By Don Gridley 


pULey 90 per cent of our 
wholesalers have cut their 
sales forces down to rock bottom 
—and then bored a hole in the bot- 
tom. In a false effort to econo- 
mize during depression conditions 
they have put themselves in a po- 
sition where it is a physical impos- 
sibility for them to contact their 
trade properly.” 

paint manufacturer in the 
Middle West is speaking. 

“The result has been that their 
volume of business has been cut 
down. Then they have cut down 
on their inventory and have lost 
some more business. I know of 
one jobber who has followed this 
process so religiously that his vol- 
ume is off 33 per cent from what 
it should be. 

“There is another side of the 
picture. About 10 per cent of our 
jobber customers have shown in- 
creases this year over last year 
and last year they showed increases 
over the previous year. They are 
the live ones, and their increase is 
due to the other fellows who have 
pulled off their salesmen. 

“To be sure there hasn’t been as 
much business as there was in 
1928 or 1929, but there are whole- 
salers who have been getting more 
during the last two years than they 
did in normal times. A number 
who have not been getting more 
have shown by no means as great 
sales losses as those jobbers who 
pulled in their horns in excess 
caution.” 

The conditions that this paint 
manufacturer describes are by no 
means typical, but what has hap- 
pened in his limited experience has 
occurred to a lesser extent in al- 
most every field of jobber distribu- 
tion. The result is that the cour- 
ageous jobber who went ahead 
despite hell and high water is in an 
almost impregnable position as he 


$1 


finishes up this year and goes into 
1934. 


The condition is one that is full 
of dangers as well as profitable 
possibilities for the manufacturer. 
As always in periods of recovery 
there is going to be a lot of talk 
about jobber co-operation, but job- 
ber co-operation during the next 
couple of years is going to be 
something quite different in many 
ways from what it was during the 
lamented boom times. 

As a result of what has hap- 
pened during the last three years, 
there are certain wholesalers in 
this country who are in a better 
position to talk turkey to the man- 
ufacturer than they ever were be- 
fore. And don’t think that they 
don’t realize their position. 

They are strong financially. Be- 
cause they have continued to serve 
their trade—and service to the 
trade in many cases means not only 
the supplying of merchandise but 
also the extension of long-term 
credit when long-term credit was 
needed—they stand more solidly 
with their customers than they ever 
did before. 


Some Competition 
Has Been Eliminated 


Furthermore, a great deal of an- 
noying competition that bothered 
them a few years ago has been 
quietly eliminated beyond any hope 
of revivification. Thus the key 
jobbers, while they will still have 
plenty of irritating competition, 
have less to worry about, for the 
present at least, than for many 
years, ;, 

Furthermore, they have more to 
offer the manufacturer than they 
ever had before. Added to 
their impregnable position with their 
trade is the fact that they have 
about them forces of salesmen 
who have gone through the fire and 
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have come out toughened. They 
have proved that they are’ not 
order-takers but know how to sell 
merchandise. 

What, then, is the situation as it 
faces the average manufacturer ? 

In the first place, for the pres- 
ent at least, the manufacturer who 
does not have what may be called 
a key line has a pretty hard road 
to hoe in getting satisfactory job- 
ber co-operation, 


What Is a 
Key Line? 


A key line may mean one of two 
things. It may be a line which 
bulks so large in the jobber’s total 
sales volume that he, for good busi- 
ness reasons, has to push it. On 
the other hand, it may be a self- 
created key line, made so by the 
fact that the manufacturer has 
given the jobber either exclusive 
distribution in the territory or 
extra concessions for handling the 
product in volume that makes it 
desirable for the jobber and his 
salesmen to push the product 
harder than they push about 90 
per cent of the other lines carried 
in already heavily stocked ware- 
houses. 

The manufacturer who has not 
played ball with the jobbers dur- 
ing the last couple of years is 
going to find it almost impossible 
to win his way into the jobber’s 
good graces, no matter how earn- 
estly he professes complete refor- 
mation. Yet in many industries it is 
essential that every manufacturer 
go as far as he can to win accep- 
tance with wholesalers. It may be 
a long, hard road but it is a road 
that has to be traveled. 

The question facing the manu- 
facturer is what type of co-opera- 
tion can he get and what must he 
offer in order to get the co-opera- 
tion. 

Obviously the thing that is going 
to interest the average wholesaler 
most is a decent net profit. In some 
instances it is hoped that when the 
Recovery Act gets into full opera- 
tion a decent net profit will be 
automatically assured. It must be 
remembered, however, that the 
strong jobber has been able to 
maintain fairly good profit levels 
because he has been able to buy at 
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the same price that his more in- 
efficient competitors have been able 
to buy and, because his cost of 
doing business has been pared to 
the bone, has been able to extract 
a profit where his competitors have 
not. 

However, no matter what the 
position of the jobber, profit possi- 
bilities are going to be the first 
yardstick by which he measures 
any manufacturer’s lines. If these 
possibilities are not there, the job- 
ber is going to handle the line as a 
convenience to customers only and 
if there is a competing line which 
gives a better profit, he will be in- 
clined to push it over the non-profit 
line. 

After having determined the 
profit he can get out of a line, the 
jobber is next going to determine 
what co-operation he is going to 
get from the manufacturer. That 
is a point that is often overlooked 
in co-operative plans. 

So far as the jobber is concerned, 
the manufacturer seems to be look- 
ing through the wrong end of the 
telescope. Any fair-minded whole- 
saler realizes that co-operation 
means a two-way proposition but 
many wholesalers are pretty wary 
these days of co-operative plans 
because they have seen so many 
that require the jobber to contrib- 
ute about 90 per cent of the co- 
operation. 


Salesmen’s Names 


Can Be Obtained 


For a number of years manufac- 
turers have complained bitterly be- 
cause jobbers would not give them 
lists of their salesmen. Few job- 
bers, however, have consistently 
refused to give salesmen’s names 
to a manufacturer. Most of them 
have pretended to have a policy of 
that kind but as a rule, as soon as 
they have determined that the mate- 
rial that will be sent to their sales- 
men will bring back net profits, 
they have been able to make ex- 
ceptions to the most rigid rules. 

Few progressive jobbers are go- 
ing to deny manufacturers their 
salesmen’s names so long as they 
believe that the salesmen will get 
the right kind of material. 

This material, first of all, will 
not be of a nature that will make 
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any salesman put what the jobber 
believes to be too much emphasis 
on a single line. The wholesaler 
knows far better than the manu- 
facturer the necessity for his sales- 
men to be of real service to the 
dealer and to sell as many different 
products as possible to every dealer. 
As soon as a wholesaler finds that 
the material sent to his salesmen by 
a single manufacturer is making 
them put undue effort behind the 
manutfacturer’s line and thereby 
drawing their effort away from full 
line selling, the wholesaler imme- 
diately puts a stop to any material 
that that manufacturer is sending 
to the salesmen. 

The good wholesaler and the 
good wholesale salesman want to 
know the best sales points alout 
every product they handle. So far 
as most products are concerned, 
they are not particularly interested 
in the minor sales points because 
they haven't the time or inclina- 
tion to go into great detail in sell- 
ing any particular product. 

Most progressive wholesalers are 
interested in the bona fide national 
advertising and local advertising 
that is being put behind any par- 
ticular line that they sell. Many 
manufacturers have the impression 
that the wholesaler’s antagonism 
toward the small profit he has been 
able to get on certain nationally 
advertised lines means a general 
antagonism toward advertising. 


Not Antagonistic 
Toward Advertising 


Perhaps a few wholesalers are 
absolutely antagonistic toward ad- 
vertising itself. Most of them, 
however, are not foolish enough to 
deny that advertising has a power- 
ful effect on selling merchandise. 
Therefore, whether or not they 
display any great enthusiasm about 
advertising, back in their minds is 
a keen interest in the volume and 
kind of advertising that is being 
put behind various products they 
carry. 

Most wholesalers are quite will- 
ing to hold meetings of their sales- 
men to be addressed by representa- 
tives of manufacturers. At such 
meetings a manufacturer, particu- 
larly if he makes a key line, can 
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describe the best sales points of 
his product, can tell about his na- 
tional advertising, can show motion 
pictures describing processes of 
manufacture and in other ways 
can give the wholesale salesman a 
picture of what the product will 
do and how it will sell. 

However, the manufacturer can- 
not expect to hold meetings every 
few months. Meetings must be 
carefully planned and the shorter 
they are, the better. Furthermore, 
the morc important the executive 
the manufacturer sends to such 
meetings, the better impression he 
will make on the jobber and his 
salesmen. 


Poorly Planned Meetings 
Waste Time 


So important is this problem that 
it deserves a lot more attention 
than it has ever had from manu- 
facturers. Wholesalers have been 
chary of such meetings in the past 
because time and again they have 
seen their salesmen’s time wasted 
in long drawn out, poorly planned 
and poorly executed conferences. 

It is easy enough to build a tech- 
nique of holding conferences which 
will carry out overy detail with 
clock-like regularity. A well 
planned and well executed meeting 
of this type will go a long way to 
cement manufacturer-jobber rela- 
tions. 

In between times what the man- 
ufacturer sends to the jobber must 
be carefully chosen. When it is 
considered that the average jobber 
gets several thousand pieces of mail 
during a week, the manufacturer 
who clutters the wholesaler’s desk 
with information and material that 
has not much value is going to lose 
ground rapidly. 

It is permissible to keep the job- 
ber informed of the progress of 
the advertising plans. It is essen- 
tial, of course, that the jobber have 
full information on new products 
and new sales plans. It is also 
essential that he be told the full 
details of any special offers that 
are being made to the trade. 

In connection with these special 
offers the jobber and, if possible, 
his salesmen, should receive copies 
of important literature that is sent 
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to the trade. They will not study 
this religiously but if they have 
the material they will be able to 
get a quick and helpful picture of 
what the manufacturer is doing. 

Few manufacturers will hesitate 
to assume the full cost of any 
mailings of literature to customers 
of wholesalers. In most lines it is 
just foolish to expect anything like 
a fifty-fifty cost co-operation from 
the wholesaler. The wholesaler 
does not need to give it, he knows 
he does not need to do so and 
therefore it is silly to even suggest 
such a plan. 

Again in planning mailings to 
dealers, the manufacturer should 
use great care that what he sends 
out appeals to the jobber. In a few 
cases manufacturers get the advice 
of key jobbers in the preparation 
of dealer material and do not hesi- 
tate to tell the wholesalers all over 
the country that they have had this 
help. 

Although it is a minor point it 
may be an important thing that in 
doing imprinting the manufacturer 
give plenty of space for the whole- 


— 
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saler’s name. One manufacturer 
recently mailed to his dealers a 
series of three pieces in which his 
name was mentioned once and the 
wholesaler’s name was mentioned 
at least a dozen times. It cost this 
manufacturer extra money to pre- 
pare these mailings but he is satis- 
fied that this extra money returned 
in sales dividends many times 
over. 

Finally, it seems hardly neces- 
sary to caution a manufacturer 
against giving the jobber any im- 
pression that he, through mission- 
ary work or any other efforts, is in 
competition with the wholesale 
salesmen, Once this impression gets 
about it is almost fatal to the hopes 
of any manufacturer who expects 
to get much jobber co-operation. 

The jobber during the next 
couple of years is going to be a 
mighty fine sales ally for many 
manufacturers. Some good jobber- 
co-operation plans are going to be 
created. Such plans, however, will 
be based on a careful study of the 
new situation that has arisen since 
boom days. 


+ 


NRA Enlists Advertising Support 


A FORMAL call upon organ- 
ized advertising for its co- 
operation in promoting the NRA 
was made at a recent conference in 
Washington. . The invitation has 
been accepted and Edgar Kobak, 
president of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of an advisory 
committee on NRA publicity and 
advertising. 

Objectives of the committee are 
four: To increase consumer buy- 
ing with the purchasing power 
available; to steer consumer pat- 
ronage toward businesses operat- 
ing under the NRA; to accelerate 

— 
New London “Globe” Bought 
by Todd Barton 

The New London, Conn., Globe has 
been bought by Todd Barton from its 
former publishers, Adams & Adams. He 
was president and publisher of the for- 
mer New Haven Times and has been en- 

in newspaper publishing in Con- 
necticut for the last ten years. 


the principles of bringing addi- 
tional firms under the NRA, and 
to stimulate sales activity on the 
part of businesses with products to 
sell. 

Members of the committee will 
be representative of all forms of 
advertising and publicity. Its work 
will be strictly advisory. 

In addition, Alfred T. Falk, di- 
rector of the A. F. A.’s bureau 
of research and education, has 
taken up advisory duties at Wash- 
ington where he will co-operate in 
the solution of advertising prob- 
lems involved in the various codes 
being presented for action. 


+ 
Davies with Harper’s Markets 


David M. Davies, until recently adver- 
tising manager of Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., 
is now advertising manager of Harper’s 
Markets, Hackensack, N. J. 





Spencer Young, publishers’ represen- 
tative, New York, is not to represent 
the Farmer’s Guide in the East as re- 
ported last week. 























If I Were a Salesman 


With Talk as Cheap as Ever, This Is Time for Using That Heaven- 
Born Quality Called Imagination 


By William E. McFee 


Chief Copy Writer, American Rolling Mill Company 


T has been said, with or without 

truth, that it ill becomes a cor- 
poral to exhort a captain. While 
the relation between salesman and 
advertising writer is, and should 
be, much closer than that of the 
“non-com” and the “com,” the 
analogy stands pat on tradition. 

Salesmen, so far, have not been 
given to absorption of the adver- 
tising writer’s philosophy, yet I 
make bold to say that no advertis- 
ing writer worthy of the name 
misses an opportunity to profit by 
the salesman’s experience with peo- 
ple and goods. 

So much for the prelude. If I 
were a salesman, the first fixed 
principle of my creed would be to 
have something for sale that peo- 
ple want, that people need, some- 
thing that upon consummation of 
the sale would make some con- 
tribution either of transient or 
permanent value to their scheme 
of living. 

I know that this principle is 
simple, elementary, obvious. And 
still, because it is all these things, 
it is often overlooked by salesmen 
who are eager to make a creditable 
showing in dollars and cents. If 
selling is not to degenerate into 
artifice and stratagem and become 
suspect by the objects of its ap- 
proaches, then it must always put 
the buyer’s interests foremost. 

All too many salesmen are long 
in enthusiasm, “punch,” and short 
in ideas—helpful, useful ideas. Now 
enthusiasm is a commendable 
virtue in a salesman, and without 
it he cannot journey very far, but 
enthusiasm without imagination is 
as an automobile equipped only 
with high gear. You can get un- 
derway on a level road but it will 
bump and jerk along for a time 
ag other machines go streaking 


"Wee's is what I mean, practically 
speaking. An advertising writer 





or what have you?—his talk is sure 


went into a heavy-metal fabricating 
plant the other day. His primary 
purpose was to gather ideas, fruit 
for the copy press. During his 
wanderings he saw some short 
lengths of pipe, rather laboriously 
fashioned and evidently not so effi- 
cient in design and construction as 
they might have been. This was 
adrenalin to that advertising writ- 
er’s mind. 

He sought out the engineer. 
“Why bother yourself with mak- 
ing pipe when you are not set up 
to do it,” he ventured. “Consider 
the advantages of our ‘custom- 
made’ pipe, manufactured precisely 
to any dimensions you require, a 
finished-looking pipe that not only 
will meet specifications fully but 
will also add sales-appeal to your 
equipment. Best of all, you ac- 
tually can buy it for less than it 
is now costing you to make your 
own.” 

The engineer was impressed and, 
after more exposition, thoroughly 
convinced. This is what I mean 
by imagination, imagination applied 
spontaneously at the point of sale. 

Every competent advertising 
writer possesses it in some mea- 
sure. No salesman can hit the 
mark consistently and profitably 
without it. Imagination, out of 
which springs the desire to help, 
to benefit, is the second vital prin- 
ciple of our philosophy. 


Words without Meaning 
Not Persuasive 


Some salesmen inherently mis- 
take garrulity for persuasiveness. 
They fire words at the bewildered 
buyer minutes or even hours on 
end. Talk, however, is as cheap 
today as it ever was. Unless the 
salesman says something that can 
be crystallized in the buyer’s mind 
as a tangible benefit—usefulness, 
improvement, advancement, profit, 
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to fall on ears that listen but do 
not hear. 

When loquacity in advertising or 
selling is being discussed, I am al- 
ways reminded of that pithy ad- 
monition of Southey’s: “Be brief; 
for words are like sunbeams, the 
more they are condensed the deeper 
they burn.” 

No salesman, no advertisement, 
has a right to string meaningless 
words round a prospective buyer’s 
neck. He may get away with it 
once, or even twice, yet eventually 
he will be shunned. 


Let the Buyer Talk 
at the Start 


If I were a salesman, I would 
let the buyer do most of the pre- 
liminary talking, confining my part 
of the conversation to pertinent 
questions that would easily and 
graciously lead me to the transla- 
tion of my wares in terms of the 
buyer’s requirements. 

Many salesmen have been dis- 
comfited, thrown off balance, even 
made fools of, because their knowl- 
edge of buyers’ wants was largely 
presumptuous. Tactful questioning 
pursued diligently to the door of 
intelligent interpretation is, as I 
see it, the third stage in successful 
selling. Without it no salesman 
can rise above the mediocrity of 
order-taking. 

One of the weaknesses of ad- 
vertising writers—and why should 
I spare my kind ?—is the tendency, 
even the habit, to think of people 
in the plural instead of the singu- 
lar. Masses, classes, genera and 
species—that is the way their minds 
run, and they err badly. 

Salesmen, while they are more 
immune to this affliction, persist in 
using the same tactics on Bill 
Blevings as they do on Dick 
Doubt-it and, needless to say, they 
don’t work. 

Every man, every woman, every 
prospective buyer, is a sales prob- 
lem in himself, or herself; and 
again, if I were a salesman, I 
would endeavor to distinguish 
among them, to the end that I 
could advance the benefits of my 
goods or service in as personal a 
way as possible. I would, in gist, 
sell to persons and not to people. 
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Several years ago I met a man 
who, I reflect, has contributed mea- 
surably to the art, science—call it 
what you will—of industrial ad- 
vertising. “Pete” Coburn probably 
introduced, or at least nurtured, the 
idea of dramatizing industrial copy 
There is no gainsaying the fact 
that it had been notoriously dull 
before his fertile brain gave it 
new life, fresh sparkle, an arrest- 
ing though always pertinent fillip 
His “liver” simile, in which he 
compared, even though somewhat 
crudely, a strange dog with an 
equally strange buyer, will long 
remain a classic in advertising lore. 
I can still hear “Pete” saying that 
if a strange dog will not come to 
you through a whistle or a snap of 
the fingers, tempt him, entice him, 
with a cut of fresh liver. 

That, you may say, is almost too 
simple, too elementary, yet it il- 
luminates the scene as perhaps no 
lofty parallel could. Salesmen, like 
advertising writers, should be 
innately good showmen. Theirs is 
the important yet not too serious 
business of exchanging something 
a person or company needs—goods, 
services—for something that that 
person or company needs less— 
money. 

In order to do this successfully a 
salesman must have a show win- 
dow, a place where he can display 
his goods alluringly. It may be a 
counter, a sample case, a visual- 
selling device, or, lacking these and 
other striking settings, it may be 
accomplished through the medium 
of the spoken word. 


Human Nature Responds 
to a “Show” 


Long before the days of Shake- 
speare, people were susceptible to 
dramatics; and so long as human 
nature remains essentially what it 
is and has been, it will react favor- 
ably to a “good show” and unfavor- 
ably to a “poor show.” Not that 
selling and advertising should be 
given the blatant atmosphere of the 
old-time medicine show. 

There is no place in present-day 
distribution for clap-trap, but there 
is a place for clean, dramatic stag- 
ing of our wares, such as has 
marked the efforts of our large 
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marketers of consumer goods dur- 
ing the last decade. 

The salesman has much to do 
vith the exhibition and explanation 
of salable products; and so I say 
that another sound principle in sell- 
ng is arresting, dramatic inter- 
pretation. 

This may seem to be a pointed 
paragraph; yet if I were a sales- 
man I would not disdain the 
tremendous power that lies in well- 
conceived, objectified advertising. 
Rather I would welcome advertis- 
ing as my first and staunchest 
ally, co-ordinating my selling ef- 
forts with it as closely and effectu- 
ally as the twin forces permitted. 

Gone should be the day when 
salesmen were distrustful of ad- 
vertising ; when they considered it 
an opponent, a rival; when they 
ridiculed it as an unnecessary and 
costly expenditure; when they 
would never trouble themselves to 
weigh its value to them and the 
rest of the marketing strategy. 
Nevertheless, even in this enlight- 
ened day advertising is not the 
keen-cutting tool in the salesman’s 
kit that it should be. It can and 
should be made to perform many 
more valuable services, selfish ser- 
vice for the salesman, himself, if 
he wishes to look at it that way. 

Finally, if I were a salesman, I 
would concentrate on my own 
goods to the exclusion of all others 
and leave harshly competitive sell- 
ing alone. By that I do not mean 
that I would ignore the activities 
of my competitors and be asleep to 


— 


Three New Accounts to 


Ferry-Hanly 

The Chicago office of the Ferry-Hanly 
Advertising Company has been appointed 
to handle the advertising of the G. Heile- 
man Brewing Company, La Crosse, Wis. 
This agency has also been appointed 
by the Schlangen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, brewing equipment, and 
the Marshall Electric Company, Elkhart, 
Ind., air filters. 


Miami to Raise Fund 
Ten thousand dollars has been appro- 
priated by the City Council of Miami 
Beach, Fla., for a general advertising 
and publicity fund. A fund of $25,000, 
it is understood, is to be raised by Miami 
for the purpose. 
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ethical opportunities to establish 
and re-establish my products or 
services ; it is only that I would not 
seek to elevate my own wares by 
decrying and belittling the wares 
of others. Human nature has a 
way of resenting these tactics and 
transferring its admiration and de- 
sires to the objects that have been 
belittled. 

Beyond this I should not be 
obsessed with the fixation that the 
present and future of civilization, 
its salvation and happiness, de- 
pended solely on the things I have 
to offer for its improvement. 

True, I should be conscientious 
about the service I render, as a 
salesman, and I should like to con- 
sider myself a benefactor to 
humankind in a modest way; but 
that is no qualification for a marble 
pedestal or a niche in the hall of 
fame. “Render unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar’s”. ... No 
more is due a salesman, an adver- 
tising man or anyone else who 
works for the common good. 

You have seen an advertising 
man stand off and survey the sales 
field, not in its minute rocks, its 
furrows and lumps and clumps, but 
in its broad-sweeping stretches of 
cultivated and fallow ground. 

Now if some observant sales- 
man, who has studied advertising 
and worked with it, will essay the 
kindred subject, “If I Were an 
Advertising Man,” possibly we con- 
stant readers of Printers’ INK 
would profit by it. 

Anyhow, it’s a suggestion. 


_ 
Mills Novelty Buys 


. 
Autosales Control 

The Mills Novelty Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of coin operated merchan- 
dising and amusement machines, has 
acquired a controlling interest in The 
Autosales Corporation of Delaware, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

The Autosales Corporation has ex- 
clusive scale and vending machine privi- 
leges on more than 100 of the principal 
railroad systems, servicing machines at 
more than 10,000 railroad stations and 
platforms. 

Early in June of this year, the assets, 
consisting of all scales, vending ma- 
chine equipment, railroad contracts, etc., 
were transferred to the Mills Automatic 
Merchandising Corporation, a subsidiary 
of the Mills Novellp Company. 
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"the BOSTON AMERICAN 
is Vital to business in the 
Boston area. It's tremen- 
Gous pulling power deserves 
full credit for the extre- 
ordinary success of recent 
special sales when, on one 
day, over 360,000 customers 


visited our store". 


ZZ Ie 


President 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, Inc. 
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E| goes the Vital 42. 









HE day is done; they’re going 
home. Over 247,600 New En- 
glanders hasten to elevateds, sur- 
face cars, railways, buses. Their 
hands . . . hands that have beaten 
out the tempo of Boston’s daily 
life; hands that have given out 
dimes and dollars in Boston’s 
stores and will, again, give them 
out tomorrow ... every one of 
their hands will hold a copy of the 
Boston Evening American; at 
home, where tomorrow’s buying 
will be pondered and decided. 











These 247,600 are a vast army, 
worthy of any manufacturer’s cul- 
tivation . . . they are even more 
than an army, in fact, they are 
nearly half the battle . . . for they 
are, in themselves 42.1 PER CENT 
of all evening readers in the 


ENTIRE BOSTON MARKET. 


















With them on your side, you'll 
do business in Boston. Without 
them, you'll lose nearly half of 
your possible market. That is why, 
now that retail business is so much 
better in Boston, it is VITAL to 
write the American FIRST on any 
list that seeks to sell goods in 
Boston. 


The BASIC of BOSTON is the 
42.% who read the 
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A Selective Campaign for a 
Specialized Product 


How Skelgas Joined with Dealers in an Eight-Week Drive 


66 HERE are certain people 

who are in the market for 
Packards, certain people who will 
buy Frigidaires, certain people who 
will buy new homes, certain people 
who will get married. And there 
are certain people who will buy 
Skelgas this year.” 

That paragraph, printed in “Skelly 
News,” house magazine of the Skelly 
Oil Company, set forth the prin- 
ciple upon which was based an 
eight-week, selective-selling cam- 
paign, staged this summer by a 
Skelly subsidiary, the Skelgas Com- 
pany. 

The campaign’s purpose was to 
sell Skelgas, a product designed 
for householders and other poten- 
tial users of gas who are beyond 
the reach of central, pipe-line 
facilities. 

Said the “Skelly News”: “Selec- 
tive selling is the keynote of the 
Skelgas sales plan for 1933. Every- 
one cannot buy Skelgas. It has a 
definite sales field. It cannot be sold 
like cigarettes, or chewing gum; but 
the sales energies should be directed 
at a definite, known market. 

“With this thought in mind, 
Skelgas executives and their mer- 
chandising staff planned a cam- 
paign aimed at this known market, 
picked out individuals who were 
known to have the money, or could 
obtain the money, to buy Skelgas 
this year. These certain people 
were the objects of the concen- 
trated sales drive.” 

Concerning the campaign’s re- 
sults, T. S. Mann, of the Skelgas 
advertising department, tells Print- 
ERS’ INK: “The campaign has been 
very successful. More dealers co- 
operated than we anticipated. In 
sales, the period during which the 
campaign was applied was one of 
the biggest in Skelgas history.” 

A guide-sheet that went out to 
dealers outlined the campaign as 
follows: 


First WEEK 
1. “I Made a Mistake” circular 





mailed to entire list of prospects. 

2. Put window display No. 1 in 
your window as outlined. 

3. Build up your man power so 
that all prospects will be seen dur- 
ing the campaign. 

4. Put up your - sales-record 
sheet. 

5. Hold a sales meeting Monday 
night. Give each of your salesmen 
this quota for the week: Inter- 
views, ten; home trial demonstra- 
tion, two; sales, one. 

6. Set aside Thursday as Friend- 
ship Day. (The day to call on 
present users.) 

7. Save names of all prospects 
obtained on Friendship Day and 
from personal interviews. 

8. Give prospect names to your 
salesmen to follow up. 

9. Check your home trial demon- 
stration units to see that they are 
in perfect working condition. 

10. Have each salesman study 
the Skelgas sales manual and port- 
folio. 

11. On Saturday, mail your 
weekly sales report for this week. 
SeconD WEEK 

1. Check your window display to 
see that it is still in good order. 

2. Check your stock of ranges to 
see that you have plenty on hand. 

3. Hold a sales meeting of all 
your salesmen Monday night. Go 
over last week’s activities and make 
plans for this week. Give each 
salesman a definite plan of action. 

4. Apportion new prospect names 
to your salesmen. 

5. Give each salesman _ this 
quota for week: Interviews, ten; 
home demonstrations, two; sales, 


one. 

6. One-half of your prospects 
should be seen by the end of the 
second week. 

7. On Saturday, mail your 
weekly sales call report for this 
week. 

Tuirp WEEK 
1.“Buy No Stove” circular 
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mailed to your entire list of pros- 
pects. 

2. On Monday, hold a meeting 
»f all your salesmen to check their 
activities. Instruct your men to call 
back on their first week’s pros- 
pects. 

3. Give each salesman this quota 
for the week : Interviews, ten ; home 
trial demonstrations, two; sales, 
one. 

4. Set aside Thursday as Friend- 
ship Day. 

5. Send to Kansas City, on the 
special mailing-list blank, with 
your check at 10 cents a name for 
each name submitted, all prospect 
names obtained on Friendship Day 
and in personal interviews. 

6. On Saturday, mail your 
weekly sales call report for this 
week. 

FourtH WEEK 

1. Hold a meeting of all your 
salesmen. Check their activities. 
Make plans for the future. Give 
all salesmen a definite plan of 
operation and a list of prospects. 

2. Put in window display No. 2. 
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3. Set aside Thursday as Friend- 
ship Day. 

4. Call back on your previous 
prospects. 

5. All your prospects should be 
seen by this time. 

6. On Saturday, send in your 
weekly sales call report. 

Firth WEEK 

1. “Is This Your Wife?” circu- 
lar sent out to your entire list. 

2. In this week’s sales meeting 
find out the ratio of sales to home 
demonstrations. See that each sales- 
man is making ten interviews, two 
demonstrations, and one sale each 
week, 

3. Apportion new prospect names 
for the week. 

4. On Saturday, mail in your 
weekly sales call report. 

SixtH WEEK 

1. Hold a sales meeting to urge 
a clean-up to close the campaign. 

2. Give each of your salesmen 
this quota for the week: Inter- 
views, ten; home trial demonstra- 
tions, four; sales, two. 

3. On Saturday mail 
weekly sales report. 
SEVENTH WEEK 
1. “How to Cook” 
circular sent to your en- 

tire list. 

2. Hold a sales meet- 
ing Monday. Urge call- 
backs on previous calls. 
See that each salesman 
is making at least ten 
interviews, four demon- 
strations, and two sales. 

3. Apportion new 
names for the week. 

4. Stage another 
Friendship Day on 
Thursday. 

5. On Saturday, send 
in your sales report for 
the week. 


EIGHTH WEEK 
1. This is the clean- 
up week. Clean up! 


+ 


These four pieces were sent 
dealers’ prospects 
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2. Put in window display No. 3. 
3. Hold a sales meeting and urge 
every salesman to follow-through 
on your advertising campaign. Put 
in home-trial demonstrations. Call 
back on all prospects. 

4. Check up each salesman to see 
that he is averaging ten interviews, 
four home demonstrations, and two 
sales. 

5. Go after the stove-replacement 
market. 

6. On Saturday, mail in your 
weekly sales report. 

7. If you have followed this pro- 
cedure, return the prospect sales 
report list to the Kansas City of- 
fice, together with results of the 
campaign, for your refund on di- 
rect mail and window displays. 

Before the campaign, and during 
the campaign the dealers mailed to 
headquarters their lists of latest 
prospects. To these prospects was 
mailed a four-piece direct-mail 
campaign. 

Piece No. 1. was a booklet en- 
titled, “I Made a Mistake in 1928.” 
The copy, written in the form of 
a letter addressed to “Dearest 
Martha” and illustrated with pic- 
tures that the letter-writer might 
have enclosed in such a letter, told 
how a housewife bought, first, the 
wrong kind of stove, and then the 
right kind. 

Piece No. 2 was a folder, warn- 


+ 


New Radio Representative 


Business 

Greig-Blair & Company has been or- 

aniz to succeed the business which 

umboldt J. Greig has been conducting 
at San Francisco as a radio station rep- 
resentative. Associated with him are 
John P. Blair, who is San Francisco 
manager, and David H. Sandeberg, Los 
Angeles manager. 

Mr. ay previously was manager of 
the time placement department of Mac- 
Gregor & Rollie and, for three years, was 
with the J. Walter "Thompson Company. 
Mr. Sandeberg, for the last seven 
years, was advertising manager of West- 


ern Advertising. 
Greig-Blair is representing KNX, 
Hollywood, KDYL, Salt Lake City and 


KOL, Seattle. 





Has Pinaud Account 
Pinaud, Inc., New York, toilet articles, 
has appointed "Hirshon-Garfiel d, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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ing the housewife: “Buy no stove 
until you see, compare, and know 
the facts about all five cooking 
fuels.” It aimed at the replacement 
market. 

Piece No. 3, with a copy angle 
entirely emotional, went to hus- 
bands. It asked: “Is This Your 
Wife ?”—and pictured a tired wo- 
man in her kitchen. It asked the 
man of the house to compare Skel- 
gas, point for point, with other 
kinds of fuels. 

Piece No. 4 was a broadside, de- 
signed to place home-trial demon- 
strations. It suggested that the 
housewife—with home-demonstra- 
tion equipment—cook “the nine 
most pleasant meals of her life.” 

Each of the mailing pieces car- 
ried a return postcard, addressed to 
the dealer. Thus, on every inquiry, 
the dealer could reach the pros- 
pect quickly. 

Behind the campaign the Skelgas 
Company set up a double guarantee 
—(1) that the dealer, if he used 
the campaign, would get more busi- 
ness; and (2) that if he used it, 
the company, after the campaign 
was completed, would refund to 
him the money that he, at 10 cents 
a name, invested in the effort. 

The campaign was supported by 
three window displays and by co- 
operative, fifty-fifty newspaper ad- 
vertising. 


ce 


Gypsum Buys Roofing Firm 


The United States Gypsum Company, 
Chicago, has acquired the Sifo Products 
Company, St. Paul, Minn., asphalt 
shingles and other roofing products. It 
will be operated as the Sifo Products 
division of United States Gypsum, con- 
tinuing its present personnel. This is 
U. S. Gypsum’s second expansion step 
into the asphalt roofing field, the Mc- 
Henry-Millhouse Manufacturing Com- 
pany, South Bend, Ind., having been 
acquired last June. 





Mitchell, Advertising Manager, 
Leonard Refrigerator 


Sam C. Mitchell, formerly Minneapolis 
district sales manager of the Kelvinator 
Corporation, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Leonard Refriger- 
ator Company, Detroit, a division of the 
Kelvinator company. He succeeds A. M. 
Taylor, resigned. Mr. Mitchell, for a 
number of years, was engaged in sales 
executive work in the automobile field. 
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G take pleasure in 
announcing that the 
advertising account 
of Kings Brewery, Inc. 


has been placed with 
Charles Austin Bates, nc. 


Walter S. Lockwood, 
Advertising Manager 
KINGS BREWERY, INC. 
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Intermediary Advertising 


Sales Possibilities Are Great, but Direct Returns Are Not to Be Expected 


MATHASON ADVERTISING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you be kind enough to send 
us a list of articles which have ap- 
peared in your publications on ad- 
vertising of intermediary products? 


A. F. MATHASON. 


HE type of products to which 

Mr. Mathason refers are those 
which are not sold directly to the 
consumer but which may be ad- 
vertised to the consumer. In the 
automotive field they would include 
such products as safety glass, bear- 
ings, wheels, and the like. 

As might have been expected the 
depression eliminated a great deal 
of advertising for products of this 
kind. When a manufacturer finds 
it necessary to cut down on his 
space allowance he realizes that it 
is of the greatest importance that 
he keep up as much of his effort as 
possible with his primary markets 
which, of course, are the processors 
who buy his merchandise directly. 

This brings up one of the most 
important points in the advertising 
of intermediary products. A manu- 
facturer of such products cannot 
afford to consider his consumer ad- 
vertising as his first line ammuni- 
tion. 

His basic selling job is with the 
direct buyers of his product. Secon- 
darily, however, he can do an 
effective sales job by creating a 
consumer acceptance for his prod- 
ucts and building this acceptance 
to a point where the primary buyer 
recognizes this acceptance and be- 
lieves that it adds to the desirability 
of the manufacturer’s products. 

In the industrial field many prod- 
ucts which are sold to consumers 
indirectly are bought by them with- 
out their being conscious of the fact 
that they are buying them. In some 
cases it is almost hopeless ever to 
expect that the consumers will be- 
come conscious of the buying of 
these products. However, if the 


manufacturer of such merchandise, 
after a careful survey of his mar- 
ket, believes that there is a real 
advertising value for any manufac- 
turer who uses these products to 
tell the world about it, it may be 
worth his while to do some adver- 
tising to consumers. 

In building consumer acceptance 
for intermediary products, the man- 
ufacturer will do well to advertise 
the merchandise in which his prod- 
uct is used. This is particularly val- 
uable if his product is used in 
merchandise which has consumer 
preference. For instance, if the 
maker of an automotive product 
can advertise to consumers that his 
product is employed in a half dozen 
or more automobiles of recognized 
leadership, he not only gains there- 
by but also helps to advertise these 
cars to consumers. 

Probably as much money has 
been wasted in intermediary adver- 
tising as in any form per dollar 
spent. The waste has been due to 
several things. 


Knowing Markets Will Help 
Eliminate Waste 


The primary source of waste 
probably comes from the fact that 
makers of intermediary products 
have not made a proper study of 
consumer markets. Primarily they 
are working in industrial fields and 
there is a different psychology in 
consumer fields. It is very easy to 
become too technical when talking 
to consumers although it is diffi- 
cult to be too technical when talk- 
ing to industrial purchasers. 

Another reason for the failure 
of some intermediary campaigns 
has been that they were of a 
sporadic nature. This type of ad- 
vertising is one of the most difficult 
to make permanently effective and 
it can only be made effective if the 
manufacturer enters upon a long- 
time program. He has to build ac- 
ceptance for his advertising with 
both consumers and direct pur- 
chasers of his product and this 
means that he has a double job 
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which cannot be carried out over- 
night. 

As business picks up, it is likely 
that there will be an increased in- 
terest in intermediary advertising. 
or many products it is a logical 
type of advertising and can be 


+ 
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effective. So long as the advertiser 
does not expect too direct returns 
and does not gauge his advertising 
results by immediate sales, he has 
an excellent opportunity to get 
somewhere with intermediary ad- 
vertising.—[Ed. Printers’ Ink. 


+ + 


Foils Cemetery Scheme 


HE Better Business Bureaus 

of Akron, Columbus and Cleve- 
land have no issue with develop- 
ment projects which sell. cemetery 
plots for interment uses. They do 
think it to the public interest to 
step in when the developers try to 
make the sale of plots a_ high- 
pressure scheme, with re-sale 
profits as the bait. 

Complaints against the salesmen 
of Crown Hill, Inc., a cemetery 
promotion near Twinsburg, Ohio, 
resulted in investigation by the 
three Bureaus. They placed their 
findings before the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The result is 


+ 
Changes on “Sports Afield” 


Stanley B. Rogers, formerly publisher 
of Outdoor Recreation and subsequently 
advertising manager of Outdoor Life, has 
resigned to become advertising manager 
of Sports Afield, Minneapolis, according 
to Ivan B. Romig, its publisher. Mr. 
Rogers will be located at 30 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Paul K. Whipple, business manager 
and managing editor of Outdoor Life, 
becomes editor of Sports Afield in which 
both he and Mr. Rogers have purchased 
a substantial interest. 

Robert C. Mueller continues as man- 
aging editor. George W. Talbott, former 
advertising manager, becomes Eastern 
manager with offices in New York. 


To Publish “Short Wave 
Radio” 


Short Wave Radio, a new -magazine, 
will be published, beginning with a 
November issue, by Standard Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1123 Broadway, New York. 
Louis Martin is president, and Robert 
Hertzberg, secretary-treasurer and edi- 
tor. The magazine will be a “fan” 
medium devoted to the short-wave field. 


Appoints Chas. Dallas Reach 
Wm. E. Wright & Sons, West Orange, 
N. J., Wright’s bias fold tape, have 
een paar Dallas Reach, Inc., 
ewark J., as their advertising 
agency. 


revocation by the State Board of 
Real Estate Examiners of the 
broker’s license used by Crown 
Hill, Inc. 

A twenty-page brief filed by the 
Akron Bureau described the Crown 
Hill plan and included facts re- 
garding selling methods, perpetual 
care fund, past business record of 
the promoters, and complaints. The 
State Board included in its findings 
the statement that gross mis- 
representation and promises of re- 
sales were made, unlicensed sales- 
men employed and the fact that 
the Crown Hill Guarantee agree- 
ment was misleading. 


+ 


Bachman Heads Amalgamated 
Broadcasting Sales 


Earle Bachman has joined the Amalga- 
mated Broadcasting System, New York, 
as executive director of sales. For five 
years he was formerly general advertis- 
ing manager of The American Mercury, 
previously having been with the Atlantic 
Monthly Company. He also formerly was 
director of new business for the Quality 
Group for six years. More recently, Mr. 
Bachman has been engaged in radio 
advertising work. 





General Mills Appointments 


Edward K. Pickett has been elected 
vice- ay of the Washburn Crosby 
Milling company, with general offices in 
Louisville, This associate company 
of General Mills, Inc., which has been 
formed with Richard Bean as president, 
will operate the General Mills plant at 
Louisville. G. C. Minter has been elected 
vice-president of the Washburn Crosby 
Company of Kansas City, Mo. 


Kellogg Elects Baumgart 


Charles F. Baumgart has been elected 
to the board of directors of the Kellogg 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. He is 
general sales manager of the company 
for the United States, having taken over 
that position in August of last year. 
Previously he was Chicago and Memphis 
district sales manager. 
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Why Advertising Is Not a Part of 
the Processing Cost 


Some Thoughts for Those Who Would Make New Deal Excuse for 
Imposing Uneconomic Burden on Selling 


By R. P. Harper 


Vice-President and General Sales Manager, Van Camp Sea Food Company, Inc. 


HE manufacturing business 
divides into two divisions; 
first, cost of production (material, 
labor, manufacturing overhead) ; 
second, cost of distribution (direct 
selling, advertising and sales pro- 
motion, transportation, warehous- 
ing, storage, credit and collections). 
All accounting methods for 
generations have differentiated in 
the breakdown of a manufacturer’s 
financial statement between the 
cost of actual manufacturing pro- 
duction and the cost of the dis- 
tribution of that product. 

In many companies there is such 
a sharp division between manufac- 
turing and distribution that aside 
from a few key executives who 
correlate the two divisions, each 
operates practically on its own. 

In the processing of a product, it 
is readily possible to predetermine 
the exact cost, which cost will be 
common to all processors. But 
there are so many variables which 
enter into the relation of distribu- 
tion costs to the anticipated sales 
volume, that the actual predeter- 
mined figure can be at best little 
better than a sagacious guess. 

Except for transportation, ware- 
house storage and credit collections, 
all items making up cost of 
distribution are optional with the 
processor. No form of distribu- 
tion is monopolistic. Any proc- 
essor may distribute his product 
by any means he selects. 

Processors who use advertising 
in a sales program do so to effect 
a more economical system of dis- 
tribution. 

Certain manufacturers accept no 
direct responsibility in that their 
commodity is marketed under pri- 
vate label brands of wholesalers 
and others upon whom the cost of 
distribution and advertising falls. 

Distribution is participated in by 


the wholesaler and retailer. Proc- 
essors cannot regulate sales effort 
of wholesaler and retailer in dis- 
tribution insofar as wholesale and 
retail selling cost is concerned. 

No processor could comply with 
a law requiring money spent for 
advertising to be sufficiently antici- 
pated and in such amount so as to 
be included as a part of production 
cost. Under such a law the proc- 
essor would not advertise, thereby 
shifting the burden to the whole- 
saler and retailer whose advertising 
cost would have to be added to the 
price paid, resulting in a much 
heavier burden for the consumer. 

The wholesaler and retailer are 
not in a position to inform the 
consumer as to value, use and ser- 
vice of a product. 

Only the processor with first- 
hand knowledge can say under 
what conditions and for what 
usages his product has been pro- 
duced and only he can maintain 
absolute standards of quality to 
justify advertising claims made for 
the product. 


Would Prevent Orderly 
Marketing 


To force by law the transfer of 
selling costs to production costs 
would prevent the orderly market- 
ing of any product. 

The protection of the consumer 
depends on knowledge of a product 
in relation to similar products, ser- 
vice rendered, all of which infor- 
mation is available to the consum- 
ing public only through use of the 
advertising medium. 

The American public has prof- 
ited to a vast extent by the force 
of advertising because it has 
brought to them a known quality 
and a substantiated quality at a 
continuous lower cost, which is the 
greatest service that any force can 
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f provide to the people of a country. 
O Advertising is a service. It is 
not a commodity. It is not labor. 
It is not machinery. It cannot be 


measured by the pound, the yard 
o. or the dozen; and whereas adver- 

tising investment may be budgeted 

in advance, advertising cost cannot 
be determined in advance. 


Estimated or planned advertising 
sa investment cannot be considered as 
a part of the processing, manufac- 


roc- 





Fort turing, or production cost, first, be- 
dis- cause it is not determinable and 
and second, because of its necessary 
’ variation. 
with Like Personal 
So Salesmanship 
tici- 
" 4 If the cost of personal salesman- towers over 
tion ship is a distribution and selling 
r0Cc- cost, which it obviously is, then 
rely advertising is strictly a selling cost. sly text 
ole- ae in any form ty in 
* the same category as personal ser- . 
= vice and varies in cost and value asa giant 
auch in the same way that —— ser- 
vice varies in cost and value ac- 

= cording to the individual. towers over 
the — a enjoys more 

4 or less equal opportunity success- 
ved fully to sell his products in any a pygmy. 
Erst- community because over a period 
nder of time no manufacturer will con- 
what tinue to spend a sum of money 
pro- which is out of proportion to the 
atain profits to be derived from the sale 
y to of merchandise in that particular 
> for community. 


If it would be necessary to sad- 
dle upon an advertised brand the 
cost of advertising and other dis- 
tribution costs by any arbitrary 


© of attempt to predetermine these costs, 
costs it is obvious that the present glans 
rket- of Government to facilitate busi- HAWLEY 


ness would be thwarted because an 


omer immediate stoppage of all plans for ADVERTISING 





duct territorial expansion would result. 
“i A manufacturer entering new 
ser : : 
1for- territory with a sales and advertis- COMPANY 
sum- ing campaign cannot hope to come 
. the out with a profit under ordinary INC, 
circumstances for a number of 
orof- years. r 
force : yp enn when a owe = 
has first advertised, it is vital that the . 
ality price of the newly advertised com- 95 Madison Ave. 
at a modity be on a parity with that of ; 
s the other competitive products. New York City 
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manufacturer as to whether he 
chooses to sell under his own label 
or a private label—just as it is 
optional as to whether he prefers 
to sell to the chain stores or to the 
independent retailers or direct to 
the public—so it is optional with 
every manufacturer as to whether 
or not he should advertise. 

The great importance of today’s 
regulations is that they should 
regulate and control the basic func- 
tions of business without stifling 
normal competitive activities which 
it has been proved, particularly in 
advertising, do so much to increase 
and maintain consumption. 

It is logical to assume that the 
handicap of being forced to sell at 
a higher price than other manufac- 
turers because of past or contem- 
plated advertising, will cause many 
manufacturers to discontinue their 
advertising. The result of a gen- 
eral discontinuance of advertising 
on the part of the leading firms of 
these various industries, is certain 
to be reflected in decreased general 
consumption of the commodities 
which is a condition quite con- 
trary to that which is the Govern- 
ment’s objective. 

It has been proved time and time 
again that the advertising of a 
commodity—of a particular brand 
of a commodity—not only increases 
the sale of this particular adver- 
tiser’s brand, but that the increase 


+ 
Allied Mills Elects 


H. G. Atwood has been elected pres 
ident of Allied Mills, Inc., following the 
resignation of D. W. McMillen. Mr. 
Atwood continues his duties as chair- 
man of the board. 

Harris Perlstein, president of the 
Premier-Pabst Corporation succeeds to 
Mr. McMillen’s place on the directorate. 

. F. Kline, previously secretary and 
treasurer of the company, has _ been 
elected vice-president. H. J. Buist is the 
new secretary and treasurer. J. J. Quin- 
lan was appointed assistant treasurer and 
assistant secretary. 


Appoint Miami Agency 

The MacDonell-Carlton Advertising 
Agency, Miami, has been appointed to 
direct the advertising accounts of the 
following: Vinson Chemical Company, 
Myro Laboratories, Harris Products 
Company and the Sixoxide Company all 
of Miami. 
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in consumption is such that it en 
ables all of the non-advertisers t 
sell more of their product in th 
territories in which the advertising 
is conducted—even at equivalent 
prices. 

The past advertising which 
firm has done is of only temporar 
value. It may for the moment as 
sure a ready distribution and sak 
But the history of business 
replete with the disasters whic 
overtook great institutions whic 
once were household names. TI 
burden of staggering along unde 
an arbitrary predetermined pric 
disadvantage is more than likel 
permanently to injure our largest 
manufacturers who are the very cor 
nerstone of the business structure 

Obviously, the intent of the New 
Deal is to help both the small man 
ufacturer and the large manufac 
turer, but also, obviously it is not 
the intent to penalize the success 
ful manufacturer so as to brin: 
him down to the plane of the un 
successful manufacturer and insist 
upon his adoption of the qualities 
which have made for failure or, in 
the same sense by penalizing these 
manufacturers for the utilization 
of superior distribution forces 
which the unsuccessful manufac 
turer has not used and to the 
omission of the use of these forces 
may oftentimes be traced their rea 
sons for non-success. 


+ + 


Pearce Heads Oregon Allied 
Arts Group 


Will Pearce, art director of Botsford 
Constantine & Gardner, has been elected 
presifent of the newly formed association 
Allied Arts of America, which has been 
organized by advertising artists of Port 
land, Oreg., for the purpose of developing 
better trade conditions. A. M. Seley is 
vice-president. Alan J. McKelburg is 
secretary-treasurer. Members of the 
board of directors are Roy Parry, Hugh 
Dwight, Alan Fraser and Don Allen. 


Louisville Bureau Appoints 


Caryl Spiller, second vice-president, 
has assumed general supervision of the 
Better Business Bureau of Louisville 
J. T. Hodgen, previously with the United 
Mercantile Agencies, has been placed in 
charge of the inquiry and complaint de 
partment of the Bureau, succeeding 
E, H, Disselkamp, who has resigned. 
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ADVANCE INDEPENDENT ELectTrotyPeE Co., Ine. 


| Division of Electrographic Corporation” 


AHAOCUNCES 
Mr. THEODORE KISSsEL 


has joined our organization as Production 
Superintendent. For the past eighteen years 
Mr. Kissel has been production foreman in the 
plant of one of the larger Electrotype Companies 
in the Middle West and brings his years of 
experience to our plant, the largest in the world, 
where we have assembled every up-to-the- 
minute facility for handling the largest volume 
of Advertising Plates. 


ADVANCE INDEPENDENT Exectrotype Co., INc. 
730 EAST WASHINGTON STREET - INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
CHICAGO OFFICE + 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Orders may also be placed through Reilly Electrotype Company, 216 East 45th 
Street, New York City or Michigan Electrotype & Stereotype Company, 95 West 
Hancock Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, also divisions of Electrographic Corporation. 





























How to Keep the Reader’s Eyes 
from Wandering 


Some Compositions Unintentionally Tend to Direct Vision into 
Surrounding Material 


By H. M. 


HE advertising psychologist 

and stickler for technicalities 
who contends that an illustration 
may easily lead the eye out of its 
own advertisement and into sur- 
rounding matter is by no means 
to be laughed to scorn. There’s 
something in what he says. 

I do not share the belief of many 
advertising men who think this is 
unimportant, that the eye is not 
easily led away from an impressive 
or interesting advertisement. 

There appears, every so often, an 
advertisement suffering from this 
subtle fault. The eye can be led, is 
led, by certain pictorial effects. It 
is natural enough for you to look 
where someone is pointing. Action 
and its directing sweep invariably 
rush vision along with it. These 
are not mere theories; science eas- 
ily proves that such is the case. 

In any event, why should an art- 
ist expose an advertisement to such 
possible pitfalls, when there are 
other methods and arrangements 
open to him? If turning a figure 
sharply in profile, to left or right, 
and pointing faces and action out 
of the advertisement, are likely to 
lead the eye of the reader away 
from the display in which they ap- 
pear, is there any good and suffi- 
cient reason to arbitrarily decide 
upon such composition ideas? 

And even in page space in mag- 
azines, where there is no direct 
competition, the directing detail 
may work some damage. If the 
space used is small, and the adver- 
tisement is run on a page with 
other displays, the need for con- 
servative compositions is doubled, 
naturally. 

General rules there are, which 
any artist may keep in mind to his 
own advantage, and a few of these 
suggestions are set down here. 
There are, of course, always ex- 
ceptions. The following are not in- 
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Andrews 


tended as _ hard-and-fast rules 
They are suggestions, based on th 
experiences of many advertisers 

1. No head or face should point 
directly out of the advertisement 

2. Action, either in a figure lay- 
out or a design, should lead the eye 
into the adjacent display. 

3. If it becomes necessary to 
show profiles, so plot the compo 
sition that there is a barrier to halt 
the directing tendency. Thus, a 
small boy, facing sharply right, 
aims a rifle. A target, opposite, 
will hold the action within the con- 
fines of the advertisement. 

4. Whenever possible, have fig 
ures face out, to the reader. 

5. The placing of a still-life ob- 
ject, a product, may direct the eye 
out of the advertisement, because 
of the action at least suggested. 

6. Sometimes the most inconspic- 
uous details may tend to guide 
vision away from its own text: a 
slice of cake, lifted from the cake, 
and placed too near a margin; a 
shotgun shell pointing sharply to 
the right or upward; a clock face 
turned to the column rule. Thus, if 
a clock is to be shown in an adver- 
tisement, the wise visualizer will 
turn its face inward. Small items, 
but nevertheless significant. 

7. Turning an automobile side- 
ways and injecting speed into it is 
far less satisfactory than facing it, 
three-quarters front, to the reader. 
The rush of the speeding car is 
definitely certain to sweep visual in- 
terest along with it. 

8. Although a figure in a draw- 
ing or a photograph may show thie 
profile pose, if the face turns in, the 
visual interest is held to the con- 
fines of the space just the same. 

9. Where the space is divided into 
two panels, the picture on one side, 
the text on the other, it is per- 
fectly all right to face figures or 
profile heads out of the advertise- 
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ment. For the illustration, under 
these circumstances, draws atten- 
tion and leads the eye, to the mes- 
sage. 

10. In practically every instance 
where the illustration features a 
very large head, best results are 
secured by facing the model di- 
rectly to the reader. 

Designers of advertising know 
how important it is to direct atten- 
tion to the text. Illustrations, bor- 
ders and every unit of display are 
organized with the one thought in 
mind, namely, to direct the eye to 
o reading matter, if at all pos- 
sible. 

The basic scheme is quite simple: 
Hold the reader’s interest within 
the confines of your own advertis- 
ing boundaries. They are limited 
enough, as it is, and there is likely 
to be so much to distract attention. 

Some time ago, I saw a page 
magazine make-up, almost unbe- 
lievable in its humorous turn. 
There were two outer single col- 
umns, with two reading matter 
columns between. The advertise- 


ment to the left featured a boy, 
laughing and pointing—to the right. 
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And the illustration in top position 
of the other advertisement made 
much of a jazz orchestra. 

The result was inevitable. Your 
eyes ran from the one display to 
the other and there was no deny- 
ing that a sort of imperative com- 
mand determined this issue. You 
forgot all about the text beneath 
the one advertisement. 

If it is true, as it most assuredly 
is, that there can be visual direct- 
ing schemes in an advertisement, to 
call attention to some one place in 
the layout, then it must be equally 
true that similar devices, acciden- 
tally arrived at, will direct atten- 
tion out of the advertisement. 

I have seen a straight line or a 
pointing human figure or a com- 
position so adroitly designed that 
a definite something in a layout was 
at once “pointed to” and with un- 
erring skill. In other words, within 
an advertisement’s own definite 
boundaries it is quite possible to 
direct the eye. Why, then, is it not 
quite as possible to guide vision out 
of the space? 

Some composers of advertising, 
in this age of remarkable layout, 
are compelled strenu- 
ously to combat ideas 
which, clever in them- 
selves, nevertheless act 
as sign-posts to the 
other fellow’s display. 

The ideal composi- 
tion gathers all of its 
factors in a strenuous 
endeavor to concen- 
trate attention on the 
four walls of its own 
environment. The ty- 
pography, the illustra- 
tion, the borders, the 
general ensemble, all 
unite in that one quite 
legitimate effort. 

There was once a 
newspaper display 
which shrewdly epito- 


_ 


No danger of a reader’s 

eyes wandering from this 

display. The bottle pours 

into the advertisement 

and the action is stopped 
by the glass 
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“Them As Hasll Git | * 


to| 


Or biblically: Unto every one that hath shall wi 
be given, and he shall have abundance; but bet 
from him that hath not shall be taken awa) = 
even that which he hath. _ 
str 
Even though there be an N. R. A., a New Deal, and 
a Brain Trust. All these together cannot take sip, 
away from the Merchandisingly Alert their the 
honest advantage in business. reas 
in t 
And who would want to? Basically their ad- able 
vantage is a simple one. That of making a 
product good enough to withstand the spot- Suc! 
light of branding and advertising. Thus they buil 
make a profit in money because the consumer in A 
profits in value and because the distributor or avai 
dealer profits by less costly selling. No adver- age 
tiser long profits unless society profits with char 
a accu 
tion 


And so the Merchandisingly Alert “will get” Mon 
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as they have in the past. They will continue 
to be the leaders in every line of industry. 


Who are these men, these firms, who will get 
because of what they’ve got? Look through 
the subscription rolls of the Printers’ Ink Pub- 
lications. No other publications are so con- 
structed editorially as to specifically attract 
and hold such an audience. Wise cracks, gos- 
sip, puffery—such are not the things on which 
the Merchandisingly Alert feed. ‘Theirs is a 
reading diet of facts, experience and leadership 
in thought and action. Timely and depend- 
able—far seeing, but not cross-eyed. 


Such is the editorial frame on which has been 
built a circulation and readership outstanding 
in American publishing. Nowhere else is there 
available such a thorough concentrated cover- 
age of men and firms who class as the Mer- 
chandisingly Alert. Nowhere else is there an 
accurate list of this group as in the subscrip- 
tion files of Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink 
Monthly. 
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More and Better Miles 





The action in this poster guides the eyes directly to the word “Buick” 
which is so placed in the composition that it can’t be missed 


mized the basic idea: From all 
four sides of the space, arrows of 
black pointed to the central mortise 
containing the text. It was crude 
but it certainly did reach out for a 
definite ideal of advertising com- 
position. Those arrows pointed in- 
ward, all of them. 

Such is the power of a directing 
pictorial motif. It is not to be de- 
nied. The eye is the final arbiter 
of such matters, although we may 
laugh at the psychologist, and more 
especially, the advertising psychol- 
ogist. 

In this age of modernistic layout, 
we are apt to forget that a series 
of lines or curves may easily turn 
the gaze of the reader to the adver- 
tisement which is to the right or to 
the left. 


Strangely enough, a mere border 
or a decorative frame will not be 
sufficient to bar the eye from going 
its appointed path. There may be 
thousands of counter attractions, 
but if a racing car starts around a 
bowl, headed in a certain direction, 
your eye will follow that one car, 
to the exclusion of everything else 
And, when you stop to think of it, 
the designing of an advertisement 
does not materially differ from this 
one layout principle. Action is the 
keynote of modern design. There- 
fore so arrange action, in the lay- 
out that it will hold the eye within 
the one space. 

I have seen advertisements fea- 
turing automobile tires, in which 
the tire itself was so positioned in 
the layout that it made a track for 


‘with tHE guoessniet 
mess AND COMFORT! 





No danger of any of the units in this car card directing attention to nearby 
cards. The two figures focus attention on the center panel of text 
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the eye, on and out of the specific 
composition, because speed was sug- 
gested. And the type beneath suf- 
fered, as a direct consequence of 
this treatment. 

I have seen a display in which 
a figure so actively led the eye be- 
yond and into the next advertise- 
ment that the neighbor held more 
attention. One advertisement was 
really adding strength to the other. 

Any object, susceptible of mo- 
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Packaging Machinery Industry 
Organizes Institute 

The Packaging Machinery Institute, 
Inc., was organized at a meeting at 
Buffalo, N. Y., last week at which about 
75 per cent of the industry was repre- 
sented. Unanimous approval was given 
to adoption of a code of fair competition. 

The code will be presented to the 
National Recovery Administration by the 

following committee, which the board 

f directors has given full power to act 
for the industry: H. H. Leonard, vice- 
president and general manager, Con- 

solidated s ing Machinery Corp., 
hairman; 4 a resident, 

D. horse Co., and oger L. 
Putnam, president, Package Machinery 
Company. 

Mr. Leonard is president of the Insti- 
tute. Vice-presidents are Mr. Putnam, 
H. K. Becker, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Peters Machinery Co.; 
R. T. Bacher, president, McDonald 
Engineering Corp.; Charles L. Barr, 
sales manager, F. B. Redington Co.; 
G. Prescott Fuller, Dexter Folder Co.; 
A. G. Hatch, general manager, M. D. 
Knowlton Co., and C. E. Schaeffer, as- 
sistant sales manager, Stokes & Smith 
Lo. 

W. D. Donald has been elected execu- 


tive vice-president and treasurer. 


Made Editor of “Electrical 


4 ” 

Manufacturing 
Morgan Farrell has been appointed 
editor of Electrical Manufacturing, pub- 
ished by the Gage Publishing Company, 
New York, to succeed the late Leon 
I. Thomas, Mr. Farrell has been manag- 
ing editor of the publication under Mr. 
Thomas for several years. Mr. Farrell 
was editor of Mill and Factery, pre- 
viously having been affiliated or engaged 
a consulting capacity with a number 

industrial firms. 


Kauffman with Brown 
Company 


Cyrus S. Kauffman, formerly with the 

jarta Press, is now with the Brown 
mpany, Portland, Me., as director of 
les promotion. The Brown Company 
inufactures Solka, a newly developed 
llulose fiber used in yarns, shoes, 
inting papers, and other products. 
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tion or the suggestion of motion, 
should be so arranged, in a layout, 
that it will lead into the space. 
This may cause hardship and artist 
woe, but, in the end, it is certainly 
advisable. 

Some visualizers deliberately plan 
to make every unit of a display 
lead the eye to the copy. They so 
design their compositions that even 
the trend of copy blocks points 
inward. 


+ 


Southwestern Agency 
Group Elects 


J. Richard Brown, of Brennan-Brown- 
Racey, Inc., Dallas, was elected president 
of the Southwestern Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies at a recent meeting 
in Dallas of representatives of Texas 
advertising agencies. 

iles F. Leche, of Houston, was 
elected vice-president. Morelle K. Rat- 
cliffe, of Dallas, is secretary-treasurer. 

Members of the board of directors in- 
clude C. P. Franks, Houston; John 
Lewis, San Antonio; J. P. Payne, San 
Antonio and C. B. Wakeley, Dallas. 

If the NRA Code being submitted to 
the Government by a committee of mem- 
bers of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies and non-members, is 


approved, the Southwestern group will 
seek a regional code applicable to its 
territory. 


Pearson Returns to 
Smith & Drum 


A. R. Pearson, until recently with the 
Los Angeles office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, has joined the Los Angeles 
executive staff of Smith & Drum, Inc., 
advertising agency. He was formerly 
associated with the latter agency which 
he joined in 1922 when it was known as 
Smith & Ferris. Later he became Los 
Angeles manager of the Honig-Cooper 
Company, continuing in that capacity 
when this agency merged with Erwin, 
Wasey. 


Petry Appoints Detroit 
Manager 
Joseph R. Spadea has been appointed 


manager of a Detroit office recently 
opened by Edward Petry & Company, 
radio station representatives. He was 


formerly in charge of the Detroit office 
of Scott Howe Bowen, Inc. 


Appoints Fensholt 

The advertising of the McNally-Pitts- 
burgh Manufacturing Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Kans., coal 2-7 and coal 
preparation machinery, has been placed 
with The Fensholt Company, Chicago. 
— papers and direct mail will be 
us 
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Texaco 


A New Zealand Advertising Theme Which Builds Good-Will by 
Stimulating Interest in National History and Traditions 


By Vincent H. Freeth 


ENA KOE, Pakeha! Greet- 
ings, white man! 

Away down South in New Zea- 
land—Ao-Tea-Roa, “Land of the 
Long White Cloud”—The Texas 
Company is proving that if you 
want folks to become interested in 
you, it is wise to interest yourself 
in the things which interest them. 

“Texaco,” having achieved a 
reputation for its products, is cap- 
italizing its good-will by “going 
native.” 

New Zealand, land of romance, 
of lofty mountains, of rushing 
rivers and blue lakes, of steaming 
geysers, mingling their spume with 
the clouds, has a native race of 
which it is justly proud. To call 
the Maori a colored person would 
be to give offence to native and 
Pakeha (white man) alike. 

In no other country in the world 
is there such a complete amity and 
understanding between the native 
inhabitants and the European pop- 
ulation. Bonds spiritual and na- 
tional have drawn the two races 
closer and closer together. 

Socially and politically the Maori 
is the full equal and trusted com- 
rade of the Pakeha. He has fought 
alongside him in battle, has shared 
his prosperity and adversity and has 
been a formidable opponent on the 
Rugby football field. 

The Maori, steeped in tradition 
and natural lore, and quicky re- 
sponsive to English education, has 
produced poets and statesmen, doc- 
tors, clergy and lawyers. The ranks 
of all professions are a wide open 
door to him. The Maori, too, is in- 
creasing in numbers. At his best, 
his physique is magnificent; his 
bearing distinguished. Dr. Peter 
Buck (Te Rangihiroa), that dis- 
tinguished authority on the Maori- 
Polynesian, wrote not long since: 

“It seems to me, gazing round 
the Pacific from the metaphorical 
top of Maunaloa (in Hawaii) that 
the Maori race is the only one 
which is struggling to maintain its 
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individuality as a race, and mould- 
ing European culture to suit its re 
quirements.” 

But you are becoming impatient 
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“HAERE MAI! 


CHIEF OF 
ALL MOTOR 
SPIRITS 


* Free! 
“BOOK OF THE 
MAORI CHIEFS 


TEXAC 


IT MUST BE GOOD TO HAVE GROWN SO Fast.’ 





How Texaco goes native in newspaper 
advertising 


“How does this provide a theme 
for an advertising campaign?” 
Taihoa, as the Maori says: Wait; 
I will tell you. In the onward 
sweep of European culture Maori 
and Pakeha have felt that the ro- 
mance and tradition of early New 
Zealand were slipping from them. 
As the years rolled by the number 
of authorities on the race has 
swiftly diminished. One by one Te 
Atua (The Great Spirit) has 
touched them lightly upon the 
shoulder and led them off to the 
spirit land of their ancestors. 

In the schools and the councils 
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CONFIDENCE 
IN SIEBEL'S 


Siebel Technical Review—with the increasing pro- 
duction of beer—has become the MOST READ AND 
USED publication in the brewing business. 

a 


For years it has been the scientific guide of the food, 
beverage and fermentation industries. 

e 
Dr. F. P. Siebel, a recognized authority on modern 
brewing practice and President of the Siebel Institute 
of Technology, is Editor in Chief. For 61 years Siebel's 
have held the confidence of America's leading brewers. 
Today, 50% of all new breweries consult Siebel's 
on building plans, equipment or scientific brewing 
methods. ° 


Every issue of Siebel Technical Review is carefully 
read and re-read for its technical content—and kept 
for rechecking—by top executives, general managers, 
engineers, brewmasters—the men who specify what 
products shall be bought. All operating plants, newly or- 
ganized breweries, and leading distributors are covered. 
ae 
Guaranteed circulation is 6,100. 
* 


Space rates are now the lowest in the brewery field 
for a long-established publication. If you use only one 
brewery paper, remember that Siebel Technical Re- 
view is read and used by the man who buys. If you 
use them all, it should lead the list. 


SIEBEL 
TECHNICAL REVIEW 


$60 MONTANA STREET 
CHICAGO 
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of the Nation the necessity of re- 
viving knowledge of Maori tradi- 
tion and lore is a live subject. It is 
becoming a definite part of school 
curriculum. The Governor-General, 
His Excellency Lord Bledisloe, has 
purchased the site of Waitangi, 
where the great chiefs signed a 
treaty in 1840 accepting the sov- 
ereignty of the White Queen, and 
has presented it as a gift to the 
nation. 

“Texaco,” with a definite stake 
in New Zealand, through the es- 
tablishment of bulk plants, with its 
local employment of hundreds of 
New Zealanders and with its pumps 
upon every service station of stand- 
ing, has established its mana, or 
prestige. It has assumed the cloak 
of a great Maori Chief and the 
title of Rangatira, “Chief of All 
Motor Spirits.” 

The figure of Tawhiao, Maori 
King of a past generation, has be- 
come a local “Texaco” trade-mark. 
The company’s giant tank wagons 
bear the names of ancient warrior 
chiefs of the Maori race. Away in 
the mountain country in the heart 
of the Islands, you wil! find a 
powerful Te Rauparaha, a Tamati 
Waka Nene, a Te Heuheu Tukino, 
or a Rewi Maniapoto, bearing its 
no less powerful cargo into the 
midst of the hinterland. 

As you pass by the service sta- 
tions you may see a seven-foot cut- 
out of a Maori warrior, in full 
fighting trim, doing a haka (cere- 
monial dance) of welcome. Posters, 

— 


New Barbasol Broadcast 

Fifteen-minute programs, five times a 
week, constitute a new broadcasting 
series which will be _ by the 
Barbasol Company, eginning next 
month. These network programs will 
feature Singin’ Sam, as usual, and 
Edwin C. Hill. Hill will comment on 
the news three nights a week. Singin’ 
Sam will be on the job every night of 
the series, with his own program twice 
a week. On other nights he will intro- 
duce and close the Hill broadcasts with 
his Barbasol theme melody. 





Kissel with Advance Indepen- 


dent Electrotype 
Theodore Kissel has joined the Ad- 
vance Independent Electrotype Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind., a division of the Elec- 
trographic Corporation, as production su- 
perintendent, 
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too, carry the same message 
“Haere Mai! Haere Mai!” (“Wel- 
come! Welcome!”) they call, t 
catch the attention of the passing 
motorist. 

This same figure of the warrior 
appears in newspaper advertise- 
ments, and each advertisement car 
ries an invitation to send for the 
Texaco “Book of the Maori 
Chiefs,” the only stipulation bein; 
that in sending your name and ad- 
dress you give also the make o/ 
your car. Replies have already run 
into many thousands. 

A recent “Texaco” advertis« 
ment in a travel magazine carried 


. this message, with its interpreta 


tion: “Kia pai to haere, Kia 
ngawari, Kia rekareka, Kia ora 
tonu Koe”’—May your journey be 
safe, may it be easy and pleasant, 
may you have good health. 

“Texaco” has established a very 
valuable mailing list, and a direct 
contact with consumers on a basis 
of good-will and reciprocation. 

Consumer and dealer good-will is 
evident on every hand, and the 
“Texaco” policy has the blessing 
of students of the Maori race, in- 
cluding educationalists. School- 
masters and schoolmistresses 
throughout the country have sent 
for copies of “Texaco” literature 
to use in their classes. James 
Cowan, greatest of all authorities 
on the Maori, has been retained to 
collaborate and advise, so that art- 
work and copy shall carry the 
authentic touch. 


— 
Transferred by Triple A 


zene P. Gordon, vice-president of 
Triple A Advertising Carriers, Inc., is 
now Kansas City, Kio. manager, suc- 
ceeding Francis J. Zelasko, who is ill. 
a Gordon had been with the St. Louis 
office. 





New Accounts for Houck 


Houck & Company, Roanoke, Va., ad- 
vertising agency, has been appointed 
advertising counsel for the following: 
Natural Bridge of Virginia, Inc., Roa- 
noke Gas Light Company and Endless 
Caverns, Inc. 





Appoints Ayer 


Industrias Fatimas of Brazil, manu- 
facturer of manicure products, has placed 
its advertising account with N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc. 
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Tied has appointed an Argentine as its Advertising 
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Kia Manager in the United States. 
ora 
y be 
sant, Mr. ALBERTO CAPRILE’S many years of experi- 
very ence have equipped him with a complete knowledge 
irect 
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il is buying tastes of the public. He has just arrived in 
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The Salesman’s Car 


Should the car be owned by the company 
or by the salesman? 

What should be the operating cost per mile? 
Should the salesman be paid a flat allowance 
per day or actual operating expenses? 
What methods and forms may be used to 
show the operator that he is getting the 

best possible picture of fleet costs? 


These basic questions and others are an- 
swered in an exhaustive analysis of sales- 
men’s automobile operation to be published 
in September Printers’ Ink Monthly. 


The data on which the article is based were 
gathered from the companies listed on the 
opposite page. The conclusions drawn 
represent millions of miles of car operation. 


We believe that this up-to-date report is 
one of the most complete and thorough 
studies of the major problems of fleet oper- 
ation that has ever been made. The entire 
report is complete 


in the SEPTEMBER issue of 
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In the preparation of the article, Printers’ Ink 


Monthly is greatly indebted to the following 
companies which supplied unusually full data 
concerning all phases of fleet operation: 


American Brass Company 
\merican Stove Company 
Armour and Company 


Austin-Western Road Machinery Co. 


B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 

Baker Ice Machine Co., Inc. 
Borden Sales Company, Inc. 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
Brown Shoe Company 


Butler Manufacturing Co. 


Central Shoe Company 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation 
Clay Equipment Corporation 
Coca-Cola Company 

Crane Company 


Crown Cork & Seal Company 


Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
Dodge Brothers Corporation 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


General Cigar Company, Inc. 

General Electric Company 

General Foods Corporation 

General Mills, Inc. 

General Motors Fleet Sales Corporation 
L. H. Gilmer Company 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 


Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 


India Tire & Rubber Company 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 

John Morrell & Company 


National Carbon Company, Inc. 


Nunn, Bush & Weldon Shoe Company 
Oshkosh Overall Company 


Perfection Stove Company, Inc. 
Phillips Petroleum Company 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 
Planters Nut & Chocolate Company 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. 


Quaker Oats Company 
Ralston Purina Company 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

Spencer Heater Company 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio 
Swift & Company 


United Drug Company 
United States Tobacco Company 


Van Raalte Company 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc. 
Willys-Overland, Inc. 
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What Is Phony? 


(Continued from page 6) 


the year for putting variety into our 


meals. I’m using the Bangs Recipe 
Books. These books are just filled 
with good ideas—just as Bangs 


dishes are full of goodness and 
nourishment. 

I’m constantly amazed at the econ- 
omy of Bangs Gelatine! One pack- 
age is enough for four different 
dishes, six servings each. I can 
flavor and sweeten each dish just to 
my taste, because Bangs is free from 
sugar, coloring, or flavoring of its 
own. 

Isn’t it just too wonderful, 
Girls? 

Here’s a rather sane-looking man 
in a lamp-bulb advertisement, but 
he talks like a catalog: 


We, too, used to go into a store 
and ask for a “lamp bulb” until 
we discovered that different makes 
of lamps vary in their efficiency 
in changing electrical current into 
light, just as radios vary in their 
ability to convey the full depth and 
beauty of voice or music. 

Now we ask for lamps by 
name... always. When we see the 
name on the end of the bulb, 
we know that we are not getting 
obsolete carbon lamps that may cost 
less over the counter, but may pro- 
vide as little as one-third the light 
for the same amount of current con- 
sumed. We know that we are not 
getting unmarked lamps, which, 
while they may look like ———— 
lamps, may burn out prematurely or 
operate inefficiently. 








+ 


New Turtle Business 


Foods, Inc., has formed a subsidiary, 
Bahama Foods, Inc., to acquire from the 
Gulf Stream Food Products Corporation 
the manufacturing and marketing rights 
for the United States of green turtle 
products. These include green turtle 
meat, soup and stew. 

Officers of the new corporation are 
Edwin E. Taylor, president; K. 
Smith, Sr., vice-president; Harry K. 
Smith, Jr., vice-president; Wilbur & 
Myers, secretary-treasurer and A. G. 
Van Utt, assistant secretary-treasurer. 


In this same series, a lady says, 


believe it or not: 


+ 
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I have this lamp in a 
totally enclosing glass unit in my 
kitchen. I want the same efficient, 
economical and correct light in 
every room in the house that I have 
in the kitchen. 





Reading back over what I have 
written so far, most of my nomina- 
tions for the label “phony” seem 
to be conversational headlines and 
copy. Maybe that’s a_ personal 
weakness, because they irritate me 
most of all. There are others. 

The craze for advertising theme 
songs, probably started by the 
success of “halitosis,” has also con- 
tributed its bit to the phony in 
this business. For every legitimate 
theme-song like “halitosis,” “Fixed 
Flavor,” and “The Danger-Line,” 
there are a dozen like “Eskimo’s 
Foot,” “Ash-can Hands,” “Bar- 
tender’s Wrist,” and “Acid Ton- 
sils.” If a theme-song merely pro- 
duces a laugh, I think we may 
regard it as phony. 

Well, this could go on for hours 
The moral of the piece is, obviously, 
that all of us—writers, representa 
tives, and advertisers—should be 
on guard against the introduction 
of any item into layout or copy 
that does not ring true. Artificial 
dentures are a great blessing to 
those who have lost their own 
teeth, but we don’t need any “store 
teeth” in the advertisements. 
They’re phony ! 


+ 


Bishop Leaves R. W. & C. 


Harry S. Bishop has resigned as vice- 
resident of Roche, Williams & Cunnyng- 
am, Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 

His resignation takes effect August 31 
when that agency retires from the han- 
dling of the advertising account of The 
Pierce-Arrow Motor | Car Company, fol 
lowing this company’s plans for financial 
reorganization. 

Mr. Bishop, who has his headquarters 
in Buffalo, has served the Pierce-Arrow 
account in an executive and creative 
capacity for six years. 
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Gillette Blade Price Cut 


Dealers Are Notified of Change in Copy Telegraphed to Newspapers 


"| HERE may be a general move- 
ment toward higher prices in 
many industries but the safety 
razor industry is not one of these— 
at least not that part of the indus- 
try presided over by the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company. 

On last Monday morning Gillette 
threw its bombshell into the razor 
blade situation with an announce- 
ment that retail prices were to be 
cut in half with a heading “Gillette 
Announces Sensational Price Re- 
ductions Effective Today!” The 
advertisement said that prices, ef- 
fective immediately, were five blades 
for 25 cents and ten blades for 
49 cents. This cut applied to 
Gillette, Probak and Valet Auto 
Strop blades. 

This advertisement, scheduled for 
insertion in Monday’s papers, was 
not received by the newspapers 
until Saturday. Friday night the 
advertisement, in telegraphic form, 
was wired to several hundred news- 
papers. The copy read: 


“This drastic price reduction ef- 
fective today enables every man to 
enjoy the comfort and satisfaction 
of shaving with the finest razor 
blades that can be produced. We 
positively guarantee quality will be 
maintained at the present high 
level. This announcement is your 
dealer’s authority to sell you Gil- 
lette, Probak and Valet Auto 
Strop blades at the amazing low 
prices listed above.” 

Because of the rapidity with 
which the ad was put through, 
dealers had no previous notice. 
Therefore, the advertisement car- 
ries at the bottom the following 
copy: 


“You are authorized to sell at 
above prices immediately. Send us 
today a record of your stock of 
Gillette, Probak and Valet blades 
as of the opening of business this 
morning; also the name of your 
wholesaler. Adjustment in free 
merchandise enabling you to sell at 
these prices with a satisfactory 
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profit, will be made promptly. No 
adjustment will be made if your 
report carries a postmark [iter 
than tomorrow. As a protection to 
all dealers the Gillette Company 


GILLETTE ANNOUNCES 
SENSATIONAL 
PRICE REDUCTIONS 
EFFECTIVE TODAY! 


} Reduced to 
Gillette Blades 
Both Blue and White 


aoe | 5D 
“10 « Ag 


nouncement is your “s authority to sell you Gillette, Probak 
and Valet Auto Strop blades at the amazing low prices listed above. 








premagegs for this advertisement was tele- 
graphed Friday night for insertion in 
Monday’s newspapers 


reserves the right to require proof 
of claim satisfactory to Gillette. 

“Please post this price announce- 
ment on your store window.” 


The new prices are a 50 per cent 
reduction of ordinary list prices al- 
though a number of chains have 
been selling the company’s blades 
considerably below list. However, 
the new prices as quoted are far 
below any prices that chains have 
been offering up to the present 
time. 

Several large chains in announc- 
ing the price cuts have followed 
the suggested prices of the com- 
pany rather than cutting under 
them. 
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New York, Avucust 31, 1933 
Advertising For many years 
PRINTERS’ INK 
Governs has fought in 
Itself ; 


favor of the 
proposition that all abuses in the 
advertising business could and 
should be corrected from within. 

It was with this thought in mind 
that John Irving Romer, late edi- 
tor of this paper, was always the 
relentless and resourceful enemy 
of anything even remotely suggest- 
ing Government censorship or 
bureaucratic czarism having to do 
with advertising. 

One of the main tenets of his 
creed was that advertising pos- 
sessed all the necessary elements 
of self-government. The result 
was the promulgation of the 
Printers’ INK Statute, now law in 
twenty-five States, the policing 
work for which is done by the 
Better Business Bureaus—organi- 
zations by, of and for advertisers, 
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financed with their money and di 
rected by their brains. 

He would be elated, therefore, 
could he read the “Code of Fair 
Competition for the Advertising 
Agency Business,” reported in full 
elsewhere in this issue, which is 
likely to become the operating plan 
of advertising under the NRA. For 
here is self-government, more 
complete and extensive, more 
powerful and far-reaching than he 
or anyone else ever imagined would 
come for at least a generation 
hence. 

Once approved by the Adminis 
tration, this Code will become thi 
basic law for every advertising 
agency in the country. Whether 
they like it or detest it, the 
will have to be governed by it. Ii 
they do not adhere to the solen 
covenant into which the Four A’s 
and non-member agencies are now 


entering, the strong hand of the 
Government will descend upon 
them. 


What these agents have done is 
to set forth seven unfair trade 
practices which are at the bottom 
of all untruthful, misleading or 
indecent advertising—the elimina 
tion of which will make advertis- 
ing as impeccable as Caesar’s wile 
was supposed to be. 

It is true that they did this at 
the behest of the Government. But 
it is likewise true that before the 
National Recovery Act was even 
thought of, organized advertising 
was busily working to secure the 
reforms which have now come 
with spectacular suddenness. The 
formation of the Review Commit 
tee, to work in co-operation with 
the Better Bureaus, is 
one instance. 

It is equally true that the listing 
of these evils and the proposal of 
machinery for cutting them out of 
advertising came from the agents 
themselves. They knew what was 
wrong and how to correct it. The 
thing they lacked was an enforcing 
agency of sufficient resourcefulness 


Business 
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and power. When the Govern- 
ment offered them this they quickly 
arose to the opportunity with the 
result that a new deal in advertis- 
ing is at hand. 

The thing is almost too good to 
believe. But there it is (see page 
25) in plain black and white, line 
upon line, precept upon precept. 


Really, advertising is getting 
along. 
PRINTERS’ INK _ congratulates 


everybody concerned in this epochal 
accomplishment. And it wishes 
Chief Policeman John Benson 
much good fortune in carrying out 
the policies and determinations of 
the Committee on Planning and 
Fair Practice as provided by the 
Code. 

We were about to wish him fun 
also but he will have plenty of 
that anyway. 





One way to be- 
; come a journalist 

: for the is to go to work 
White House in the editorial 
department of a newspaper. There, 
if your legs are sound and you can 
learn to swear with fair pro- 
ficiency, you may become a jour- 
nalist. But you'll not call yourself 
one. 

Another way, more genteel, is to 
go toa school of journalism. There 
you'll become a journalist, too. 
\nd, on your first actual job, as 
time goes on your bearing toward 
your undiplomaed colleagues will 
become less and less patronizing. 

\ third way, much quicker and 
easier than either of the others, 
but open to far fewer aspirants, is 
to be a member of the family of a 
man who wins election to the 
presidency of the United States. 

As the awed Westbrook Pegler 
observed in the Chicago Tribune, 
election day last November made 
a journalist of just about every 
member of the White-House- 
household-elect, with the possible 
exceptions of Sistie and Buzzie. 

To Mr. Pegler, who knows his 


A Hellbox 
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way around a newspaper shop, it 
must have become apparent, also, 
that as a crew the White-House 
journalists are able to exercise a 
rather wide and handsome degree 
of journalistic freedom. If there's 
a copy reader around the place, no 
one thus far seems to have taken 
him aside and poured into his ear 
a few suggestions touching on 
coherence of policy. 

Indeed, one member of the staff 
has gone so far as to paraphrase, 
it seems, the famed motto of Mr. 
Pegler’s own famed Tribune. Her 
idea seems to be: My husband. 
When he’s right, my husband. 
And when I think he’s wrong, I'll 
contradict him. 

To us consumers of the words 
of the Capitol wordsmiths, the 
situation really is a bit con- 
fusing. 

And no doubt Mr. Pegler will 
agree that what the White House 
needs is a sort of city-room hell- 
box—a hellbox in which about 90 
per cent of the wordsmiths’ words 
may find extinction before they 
get into type. 


Jim Farley, Post- 


Prag one , master General of 
Fr. rariey: parts and pie- 
counter manager extraordinary, 


just would have a finger in the Re- 
covery pie, and who is there to say 
he shouldn’t? 

Comes Mr. Farley, head of a 
department which always has 
shown a deficit and perhaps al- 
ways will, with the cheerful news 
that his international air transport 
system is not only having powerful 
effect in rehabilitating this coun- 
try’s trade with Latin America but 
is actually paying a profit to the 
Government. 

Advertisers in the States are 
now sending a million or so letters 
a month to the West Indies, Cen- 
tral and South America, by this 
means. Moreover, they can now 
route their salesmen by air through 
those countries as expeditiously as 
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in the United 


can now be done 
States. 

All of which is significant. Our 
trade with Latin America in 1929 
aggregated around two billion dol- 
lars. And in working back toward 
that tidy figure, it is exceedingly 
important to be able to operate 
quicker than can European com- 
petitors. 

Mr. Farley’s airships are going 
to be helpful indeed—especially 
since the Government is making 
money out of them. 

During June the Northbound 
service over the trans-Caribbean 
trunk airline turned into the United 
States Treasury a clean net profit 
of 12 cents per mile flown. 

Speaking of self-liquidating Gov- 
ernment projects, what is the mat- 
ter with this one? 





7 Cupid, it appears 
Cupid's from reports 
Upturn from several cen- 

ters, has gone aboard the Blue 
Eagle and is going places with 
sharply increased rapidity. Sales 
in the marriage license business are 
firming up strongly—a_ circum- 
stance which has some pleasing 
implications for others besides the 
prospective brides’ parents. 

In Chicago, for instance, every 
month since March has shown an 
increase in licenses over the cor- 
responding month of 1932 and the 
margin is getting larger right 
along. August, which as every- 
body knows is ordinarily a slump 
month for weddings, shows defi- 
nite signs at this writing of top- 
ping the June peak of the present 
year. 

That the NRA deserves the 
credit for this upturn was verified 
recently by an enterprising re- 
porter for the Chicago Daily 
News, who interviewed a number 
of the customers in line at the 
license bureau. 

Some had just got jobs, some 
increases in pay, some had ab- 
sorbed general confidence (or per- 
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haps suffered a decline in resis- 
tance) over the outlook under the 
new codes. 

Still others—and possibly this 
has a merchandising significance 
entirely its own—said they were 
getting married because the five- 
day week was going to give them 
more time for home life. 

A quickening marriage trend 
means the establishment of many 
new households. 

Perhaps it should be remem- 
bered in this connection that these 
young couples are coming into the 
market for things in which they 
have never before been interested 
and many others in whose purchase 
they are going to exert a voice for 
the first time. In either case they 
may be susceptible to some in- 
formation. 





When the first 


ow about codes were ap- 
Those Trade rove 1 Wa 


ington the Ad- 
ministration candidly admitted that 
it was primarily interested in lim- 
ited codes, that extensions dealing 
with trade abuses would come up 
later. 

As more and more codes are 
being approved with very little at- 
tention to trade abuses industrial 
leaders are asking just when will 
the Administration show its inter- 
est in cleaning up the rotten spots 
that make the proper carrying out 
of the NRA program impossible. 

The Recovery Act was backed by 
business because the Government 
promised an opportunity to clear 
up abuses fostered under the Anti- 
Trust laws. With a few ex- 
ceptions, industry has co-operated 
wholeheartedly with the National 
Recovery Administration. 

It has, therefore, the right to 
demand that the Administration 
go deeper than wages and hours 
and carry out fully the promises 
that were made when NRA was 
only some proposed legislation that 
needed powerful friends. 
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‘OW take pleasure in 
announcing the election 
of JESSE T. ELLINGTON as 
vice president in charge of 
creative production and a 


director of this corporation. 


We are also pleased to 
announce the appointment 
of CHARLES T. HEASLIP as 


director of public relations. 


J. M. Matues 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
122 East 42nd St., New York City 

















The Little 





Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster is gratified 
to see that, here and there, the 
National Recovery Act is creat- 
ing new advertising. 
Unquestionably, in many lines of 
business it is creating new adver- 
tising angles; and in at least some 
instances it has served—because it 
has presented a new story whose 
telling needs more generous space— 
to augment advertising schedules. 
Here is an instance in which en- 
dorsement of a code is made the 





sole theme of an outdoor campaign. 

The advertiser, the Standard Oil 
Company of Ohio, on whose pay- 
roll in Ohio there are nearly 5,000 
employees, is using 24-sheet posters 
to tell the world “We do our part.” 

The copy message is in red and 
blue against white—this against a 
background of burnished gold, with 
the heroic figures of the Sohio ser- 
vice-station men in blues, green, 
and gold. 

An interesting sidelight, passed 
on te the Schoolmaster by Class- 
member R. M. Alderman, is that “a 
number of poster plants have vol- 
untarily expressed the desire to 
use extra quantities of the posters 
because of their individual beauty 
and because of their evidence of 
proper NRA spirit.” 

* * * 


Here is the latest bulletin on the 
great steel body vs. wood-steel body 
battle. Attentive Class members al- 
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choolimaster § § om 
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cas¢ 

rl 

ready know that Chevrolet started tral 

something when it used large space nical 

in newspapers to defend the wood- that 

steel body and condemn the all- const 

steel body. Henry Ford came back he | 

with a pretty strong answer. So man 

far Chrysler has remained silent inter 

in his advertising but, the School- forge 

master understands, the war is go- reaso 

ing on quietly in the background tles ; 

Every division of Chrysler is anyor 

fortifying its dealers and salesmen troub! 
with answers to the arguments 

Joh 

of Y¥ 

drugg 

Red I 

pany’s 

tion, 1 

succes: 

secure 

discou 

“Coy 

out o 

reache 

ing da: 

and or 

receive 

usual ¢ 

anticips 

tending 

against all-steel bodies. The plan § in busi 

of defense is to remind retail pros- § of the 

pects of other types of construction § main st 

and fabrication where “steel alone § have be 

is enough” such as _ Pullman The 

coaches, suspension bridges, sky- § surprisi 

scrapers, battleships, automobile § in full 

frames, axles, etc. model 

“With such examples of all-stee! = 
construction to back us up,” a 
Chrysler executive tells the School- 
master, “we are putting the burden 








of the proof of the statement 
squarely back on to our competitors 
with a request that they must an- 
swer these arguments also if the 
public is to be convinced. 
“Another point of attack is that 
one maker spent thousands of dol 
lars to try to stem the tide of public 
approval of four-wheel brakes— 
but finally had to quit and go to 
them along with the crowd becaust 
four-wheel brakes were the natural 
path of progress in modern aute 
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motive progress. We believe the 
composite body vs. the all-steel 
body fight is a parallel to that 
case.” 

The Schoolmaster is strictly neu- 
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shouts its own moral in no uncer- 
tain words. 

“In reviewing the year 1932 and 
the period so far in 1933, it is 
plainly evident that the depth of 











































started tral. This fight is a little too tech- the depression was reached during 
» space nical for him, And he has an idea’ the latter part of the year just 
wood- that it is a little too technical for ended. While the last several years 
he off. consumers, also. As he said before, have forced to the surface the max- 
e back he hopes that these automobile imum mental resources of every 
er. So manufacturers will not become so worthy man, this drastic yet rich 
silent interested in this body war as to experience will serve as a master- 
School- forget that there are many other ful guide for any man regardless 
is go- reasons why people buy cars. Bat- of what he may have accomplished 
yround tles such as this one seldom get’ in the past or what he may con- 
sler is anyone anywhere, except into template for the future. 
lesmen trouble. “It is gratifying to note, in re- 
uments a viewing your business relations 
John Sprengeler, credit manager with us during this turbulent pe- 
of Yahr- Lange, Inc., wholesale riod, that you continually dis- 
druggists, in an article in “The counted and paid your obligations 
Red Barrel,” The Coca-Cola Com- promptly. No tribute is fine enough 
pany’s interesting monthly publica- for anyone who recognizes the 
tion, tells about a letter which is value of his credit standing and 
successfully used by his company to who is ready to protect it in the 
secure more business from its 1,000 manner you have regardless of 
discounting customers. He says: what the general conditions may 
“Copies of this letter were mailed be. Your splendid business conduct 
out on a certain Tuesday and as demonstrated to us, we assure 
reached our customers the follow- you, will mean much happiness and 
ing day. On the ensuing Thursday prosperity for you in the future. 
and on many successive days we “We want to assure you further 
received much heavier orders than that we sincerely appreciate the 
usual and many orders we had not fine patronage received from you 
anticipated. While I am not con- and hope that we may continue to 
tending that this sudden increase serve you for many years to come. 
“he plan § in business was solely the result If at any time our service does not 
ail pros- § of the letter, yet if it wasn’t the meet with your requirements, won't 
struction § Main stimulus, what could possibly you kindly let us know so that we 
eel alone § have been the cause?” may be enabled to make the neces- 
Pullman The letter which brought these sary adjustments.” 
res, sky- surprising results is worth quoting <2 
stomobile J in full because besides being a 
model of good letter writing, it A Class member who was re- 
F all-steel oe ———_-— 
up,” a 
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Small, active Agency 
invites Associate 


e Established New York Agency, 
with a roster of clients that in- 
cludes well-known names, has room 
for an aggressive Account Executive 
now serving his own clients. Congenial 
environment with excellent creative 
department and a usable background. 
Such a man would enjoy full freedom, 
the facilities on which to build and a 
generous profit-sharing arrangement. 


Please give a brief history of past and 
present connections. All confidences 
will be strictly respected. Address: 
“X,” Box 92, Printers’ Ink. 








Wanted 


Color Printing Salesmen 


Old established Mid-Western printing 
company has just installed latest type of 
high-speed multi-color press equipment 
and automatic cutting machinery. Both 
as regards quality and price we can offer 
an unusual opportunity to a salesman to 
secure long runs of labels, box wraps, and 
general color printing. Exclusive territory 
—straight commission. Write for appoint- 
ment, giving complete information about 
yourself and your experience. Address 
“V,” Box 90, Printers’ Ink, 6 No. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





Testing Engineers for 


Advertisers and Advertising Agencies 


Technical Experts and Consultants 
General Chemical Analyses 


227 FRONT STREET @ NEW YORK CITY 





Mr. Salesmanager or 
Account Executive 


If you have a product that needs help in Cali- 
fornia I will service it for you; establish ad- 
dress, contact publications and outlets at a very 
nominal cost. Have a wide acquaintance with 
California Publishers, Drug and Food Outlets, 
Motion Picture Studios and department and 
specialty stores. I am located in Los Angeles, 


have agency recognition, highest credit and 
character references. “‘N,”’ Box 90, P. I. 
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cently in Europe noticed that the 
various Governments use their 
post office vehicles for commercial 
advertising. He thought that there 
was no reason why the United 
States Government should not add 
to its revenue and wrote to the 
Postmaster General suggesting the 
idea. 

Following is a letter received 
from S. W. Purdum, Acting Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General, ex- 
plaining the Government's stand 
which the Schoolmaster wishes to 
applaud heartily: 

A number of suggestions along the 
line of your thought have been re- 
ceived from time to time and it is 
possible that a substantial revenue 
could be effected. However, there 
are times when the Department re- 
quires the space available on the 
sides of its truck bodies for use in 
advertising important features of the 
mail service and it has been the 
policy to confine the advertising to 
postal service needs. 

In the event our trucks should 
carry commercial advertising, they 
would soon lose their identity as 
mail trucks and this would, in a 
measure, remove some of the secur- 
ity thrown around the mail by virtue 
of its being transported in vehicles 
with the general appearance of 
which the public is familiar. Further- 
more, there would undoubtedly be 
many conflicting views as to the 
character of advertising we should 
permit the trucks to carry, and 
eventually the Department would 
probably be criticized for embarking 
in the commercial advertising busi- 
ness. 

With municipalities seeking to 
turn ash cans into advertising me- 
diums, with tax-mad public officials 
seeking everywhere for new meth- 
ods of getting revenue, it is, the 
Schoolmaster feels, gratifying that 
the Government in Washington is 
not contemplating entering itself as 
a competitor of legitimate advertis- 
ing media. Perhaps this will set 
an example for certain states and 
cities. 
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payable in advance. 





Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. 
order five lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum 
Classified ads 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Cleveland (Ohio) group wishes to take 
over exclusive distribution of a fast 
selling product for Northern Ohio. 
Can finance such operation. Box 355, 
Printers’ Ink. 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATION—Sales- 
man with record of results desires medium 
for Chicago and vicinity. Highest refer- 
ences as to ability and integrity. Gentile. 

Loop office. Box 352, P. I., Chicago office. 


Once in a Lifetime, Opportunity knocks 
at your door, Outdoor Advertising plant 
consisting of both painted bulletins and 
24 sheet posters and commercial signs of 
every description, including Neons; estab- 
lished over 20 years in New Jersey; do- 
ing good business. President wishes to 
retire, will sell controlling interest, 3,200 
shares, par value $32,000, for $15,000; 
terms if desired. Address Box 354, P. I. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


THE MAN TO FIT THE JOB 

The logical candidate for any job i is the 
man who fits the job by measuring up to 
all requirements—he who has the exact 
experience and qualifications called for. 

No better way to locate the man to fit 
the job than by advertising for him. And 
no better medium for the purpose than 
Printers’ Ink, if the man you seek 
must possess a sales, merchandising or 
advertising background. 

An advertisement in Printers’ Ink, 
describing your man, should uncover 
many excellent prospects from among 
whom one is very likely to stand out as 
the best fitted for the job. 


_ HELP WANTED 


Representative, part or full time, sell ex- 
cellent grade advertising photography. 
Desire man, 20-30, with contacts. Gener- 
ous commission basis. Write qualifica- 
tions Box 359, Printers’ Ink. 





























An Established Paint Manufacturer is 
interested in the services of a young man, 
experienced in the Paint Indastry, who 
can create, design and “follow thru” 
a merchandising plan. His ability should 
lend itself readily to assist President in 
marketing and directing Sales force. The 
salary will be nominal at start but a 
splendid opportunity is presented for the 
“morrow.” Give complete details in con- 
fidence to Box 363, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For Publicity Man or Free Lance Ad- 
vertising Writer—Superior private of- 
fice, congeniel, helpful surroundings. 
Very reasonable. feeutre Box 361, 
Printers’ Ink. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Circulation Manager, age 35, newsstand 
promotion. Fourteen years with “‘Clay- 
ton Magazines.” Will take on bonus prop- 
osition. Excellent references. “‘Al Ross,” 
1004 Montgomery St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Industrial Advertising Man—Excellent 
all-around experience: copy—layout—di- 
rect-mail—catalogs—trade paper articles 
—purchasing. Engineering graduate, age 
28, married. Box 356, Printers’ Ink. 


Editor or Publicity: Man with wide ex- 
perience on business, trade and industrial 
publications desires position as editor or 
on publicity to industry. Agency or direct. 
Anywhere. Address Box 360, Printers’ 
Ink, Chicago office 


ADVERTISING MANAGER—Y oung 
College Woman, merchandiser, sales-pro- 
motion, publicity, resourceful organizer, 
manager, retail selling, contacting. Val- 
uable publicity contacts. Invaluable assis- 
tant President. Box 358, P. I. 


Research Assistant— Young lady wishes 
position in a Chicago Research Depart- 
ment or library. Experienced in receiving 
and distributing jobs to employees. Ten 
years as statistician and librarian for farm 
paper. Box 362, P. I., Chicago office. 




















Young New Englander, 23, college grad, 
now employed in smal] agency wants 
ponies with future. Has done everything 

A to Z: clever copy, layout, radio, 
direct mail, contact. Energetic, sincere, 
pleasing personality. High-type references. 
Go anywhere for $30 a week. Box 
353, Printers’ Ink. 


Competent and experienced all-round 
trade journal man teditorial excepted) ; 
successful record as space salesman, ad- 
vertisin, and business manager. Married; 
now in Middle West but will go anywhere 
at moderate salary or drawing account. 
Exceptional New York references. Box 
357, Printers’ Ink. 














CAUTION 


Applicants for itions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fastening 
any samples of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. 


Advertisers receiving quantities of sam- 
ples from numerous applicants, are 
also urged to exercise every possible care 
in handling and returning Promptly all 
samples entrusted to them. 
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We are authorized to place this insignia on the 
printed matter of those privileged to use it. 


WE DO OUR PART 


THE HOUSE THAT » 
« « SERVICE BUILT 


VERWORKED as it may be, 


the word “Service” seems to be the only one that our 


customers persistently use in giving the reason for con- 
stantly turning to Charles Francis Press for printing. 
Our files are filled with letters expressing the genuine 
satisfaction of customers with the “excellent service 
received. Truly, it can be said that this is the house 
that service built. And we pride ourselves on giving this 


service, whether the order is large or small. 


O matter what your 
printing requirements happen to be, 
Charles Francis Press service is avail- 
able without any additional cost. Why 


not try it on your next order!’ Call 


MEdallion 3-3500. 
CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST. NEW YORK 
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